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DUNTON—WESTERNER 


BY F. WARNER ROBINSON 


T WAS late fall and the New Mexico 

evenings were taking on the chill of winter. 
On the old Niles Ranch, a few miles south- 
west of Taos, Zenith Curtis and Herbert 
Dunton were reminiscencing on the west 
that had passed. Through the idle hours 
as they whittled and argued, Dunton grad- 
ually became aroused to the possibilities the 
old cattleman before him offered his brush. 
As the shadows lengthened and the color in 
everything grew more pronounced, the 


painter of western types suddenly became 
oblivious to his companion’s conversation. 
Curtis’s head, full in the rose light from the 
sun’s last glow and silhouetted against the 
violet of the distant foothills, stood forth 
such an inspiring study in character and 
color as to bring the painter to his feet with 
an exclamation of delight. 

“Zenith, excuse me for diverting the sub- 
ject,” exclaimed Dunton, closing his knife 
with a snap and replacing it in his pocket, 
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“but I'm going to paint you—paint you on 
a horse on a big canvas with cattle all about 
you. I’ve had it in the back of my head 
for a long time, but it took this effect to 
bring out the possibilities that appeal to 
me. The west has passed—more’s the pity. 
In another twenty-five years the old-time 
westerner will have gone too—gone with 
the buffalo and the antelope. I’m going to 
hand down to posterity a bit of unadulter- 
ated real thing, if it’s the last thing I do— 
and I’m going to do it, muy pronto.” 

The sun had disappeared. A cold wind 
came in across the sage. Old Tom passed, 
his shoulders bent under the weight of the 
brimming milk buckets. The kitchen door 
opened and a figure stood silhouetted against 
the yellow candle light. “Grub pile!” came 
Ginger’s voice. “Come and get it”! and 
the painter and cattleman rose and passed 
within. 

Thus was “The Cattle Buyer”—one of 
Dunton’s largest and most dramatic paint- 
ings—begun. He painted the sturdy, spare 
old westerner on a large, brown horse which 
stands belly deep in the decorative chemisa. 
Curtis is caught in a relaxed, easy pose as 
he half turns in his saddle looking full into 
the light of the sun just before it smks below 
the western peaks. Up to the head and 
shirt of the subjeet—which are the first 
violins of the orchestra—the whole canvas 
is tuned in a perfect harmony of color. As 
a composition it is admirably balanced and 
is rhythmic in line and pattern. The con- 
struction of every unit is sure. But to me 
there are two compelling features of the 
canvas which predominate. First is its 
dramatic quality—its wide range of pure 
color from its warm, high-keyed flesh tints 
in the head down to the serrated, rugged 
buttes and stormy, foreboding sky pumped 
deep in resonant violets and cold blues. 
Second is the character of this old ranchman. 
He draws you to him and interests you. I 
found myself searching those penetrating, 
shrewd eyes of his for things, the wonderful 
things they must have seen. How the west 
must have changed to him! The painter 
has made of this motif an enduring note of 
the changing west. As a whole it breathes 
of its vast, open spaces. Here is depicted 
with fidelity and charm our own cattleman, 
our own beloved cow country. 
of the taciturn, unbluffable, 


This canvas 
lovable old 
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cattleman is a solid and sensible piece of 
honest painting and an historical document 
of interest and value which will withstand 
the scrutiny of years. 

Of no less importance than‘‘The Cattle 
Buyer” is Dunton’s painting of B. V. Lilly 
and his four bear and lion dogs. As Dunton 
turned this painting around for me to view, 
there stood before me a little, roly-poly man 
of about sixty-five with whiskers, piercing 
blue eyes and the rosy complexion of a child. 
His cheeks were like two red apples. I 
thought of Santa Claus. He stood easily 
in the dry autumn leaves, his left hand 
resting on the barrel of his rifle; his dogs 
were grouped about him, the collar of one 
snapped to a leash which, I assumed, was 
attached to the old gentleman’s belt. 

This venerable hunter was dressed in light 
blue homespun and, as a complement, Dun- 
ton had painted him against a background 
of aspens, yellow in their leafage of fall. An 
aesthetic color scheme of blue and gold! 
And yet, as in “The Cattle Buyer,” one of 
the big things that held me was the feeling 
that the paimter had registered absolutely 
the character of the man. Those sharp, 
piercing blue eyes, with the slightest inkling 
of a suppressed twinkle, seemed to bore me 
through and through in an intensive and 
instant appraisal. But his gaze was not 
unfriendly. Quite the contrary. Though I 
had never met Mr. Lilly until this moment 
I felt I comprehended the significance of a 
remark made by an old acquaintance when 
his first glance rested on this painting— 
“Lord, Lord! If there isn’t old Ben Lilly to 
the life! Why doesn’t he speak?” 

And this genius for digging beneath the 
flesh of those he paints and giving you some- 
thing besides a “‘likeness’”—a mask devoid 
of life—is characteristic of Dunton’s work. 
These men who have grown up with the 
west—men of the plains and mountains, the 
riders of other days, cattlemen, hunters and 
trappers who have seen the passing of the 
antelope and buffalo, the ‘‘cow towns” and 
the “‘open range” —the ‘men with the bark 
on”—are Dunton’s men. They are his 
models, his associates and his friends. 

Not only has this artist the ability of the 
portrait painter to transpose to canvas the 
character of those who pose for him, but 
what impresses me is the deep feeling that 
each individual canvas of his possesses. 
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In “Glorietta” the rich yellow of the 
foliage and the line of mounted Indians with 
their pack animals coming out to you from 
between the trees, though brilliant and 
sparkling in color, do not impress me so 
deeply as the fact that the cottonwoods are 
gigantic and aged—that, meeting overhead, 
their limbs and leaves form a giant canopy 
beneath which the mounted figures seem 
diminutive. 

In his “‘Dejected Hunter” Dunton seems 
to have mastered the absolutely opposite 
problems encountered in the three canvases 
just reviewed. In this he has given us, with 
equal skill, a poet’s symphony of colorful 


and subtle greys. The big “kick” I get, 
however, is that the day is cold and drear— 
that a prolonged blizzard is impending. Rare 
is the painter who does nothing to his can- 
vases to detract from this one big, predomi- 
nating feeling. The distant mountain, seen 
through the notch, 1s screened by a veil of 
snow. ‘The horses need no guidance. They 
are headed home to hay and a warm shed, 
and their one thought is to get there ere the 
chill blast sweeps down and grips them. 
That the hunter is “dejected”’ one need not 
be told. The whole canvas is in sympathy 
with his mood. 

And the wonderful. thmg to me is this 
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man’s unlimited range of subject material: 
his definite knowledge of all kinds of coun- 
try, whether mountain or plain, of its people 
and its feathered and furred game. And 
the feeling he into everything his 
brushes touch. 

“T know deer and bear as well as I know 
a cow puncher, a hunter or horses and 
hounds,” said Dunton. And it is true. You 
are convinced of it when you study his 
paintings. Today you may catch him at 
work on a group of horses in the rocks and 
brush among the peaks where they have 
wandered during the summer. ‘They shim- 
mer in sunlight against the deep tone of the 
cafions and peaks where the thunder rolls 
and crashes. Another time and you find 
him completing a canvas of a fisherman in a 
box cafion playing a big trout in the eddy 
of a surging mountain stream. ‘This is June. 
You feel it. You catch the angler’s delight, 
alone in the deep chasm, oblivious to the 
cold water surging about his knees, oblivious 
to all save the joy of the moment’s battle. 

Again Dunton may show you a painting 
of an old mother bear and her two little 
cubs turning over rocks or nosing about 
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rotten logs in quest of a hidden sustenance. 
In this the painter's mood has brought him 
from the drama of color in the peaks or the 
confines of the box canon to the foothills in 
the very early spring where patches of snow 
lay in a delightful pattern about the cedars 
—where the little ice-bordered stream moves 
slowly between its soggy banks. 

These bears! How I adore Dunton’s bears! 
They are humorous and fat and sleek and 
shiny—and full of luscious color. And they 
take me wholly and completely into the 
wilderness, into a life few of us ever see. 

In the next canvas you view, the artist 
is back in the mountains again. We will 
say it is “The Heart of the Wilderness.” 
Together we have joined him on a little 
mountain lake in the Rockies. It is a still 
evening in fall. On the shore before us a 
big black-tail buck—the handsomest thing 
created, he seems—pauses broadside in the 
rose light of sunset and stares at us. He is 
beautiful—magnificent! Back of him is the 
inlet trickling forth from a little ravine 
hemmed in by walls of rock and spruce that 
go up and up. The forest in color is in a 
tempestuous mood. It is gay and flamboy- 


THE DEJECTED HUNTER 


ant, for the busyness at the bottom of the 
canvas is balanced at the top by the rollick- 
ing tune the flaming gold of the aspens plays 
against the cool, deep colors of spruce in 
shadow. 

This picture casts a spell. It is the wilder- 
ness—the wilderness. Not a bird chirps. 
The water is as clear as crystal and is deep 
and cold—so cold. Even this creature of 
the wild seems frozen in terror at the inva- 
sion of his sanctuary, yet every moment you 
feel that he will suddenly turn and bound 
off through the water and go crashing away 
into the shadows of the timber. 

Other men can draw horses beyond criti- 
cism, deer and bear, and can pamt them 
among or against trees, rocks and other 
objects, but who, may I ask, can so abso- 
lutely take you out of yourself while you sit 
indoors in a chair and carry you hundreds of 
miles away and so divulge to you the secrets 
of mountain and plain? 

What is art? ‘This, it seems to me, is art 
—and it is great! 

The inspiration born of nature which finds 
expression In genuine art is deep, deeper 
than life. It is uncontrollable, relentless. 
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It bears one on through all things. It as- 
serts itself in early childhood. 

Dunton’s mother says he was using a 
pencil before he had mastered successfully 
the use of a teaspoon. She has books, 
bound solely for his use, which are filled with 
drawings made at a tender age and a volume 
or two of stories of the woods written and 
ulustrated by him before he was twelve. As 
a youngster in his teens, before he left his 
home in Mame, he was abroad in the swamps 
with a gun at every opportunity. On these 
roamings in the fields and timber, his sketch- 
book and pencil were ever his companions. 
When, in later years, he came west and roved 
from southeastern Oregon and Montana 
south through the “‘cattle strip” into Old 
Mexico, the sketch book still accompanied 
the reata or rifle. 

“T tried awfully hard to be a cowboy,” 
laughed Dunton. “Though I had lots of 
experience I made a sorry one, in spite of 
the fact that in youth I loved it and the life. 
Why! even to this day I couldn’t rope a sick 
chicken with his legs hobbled. I reckon I 
was cut out for something other than a 
puncher.”’ 
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OWNED BY WILLIAM L. 


As a hunter he was more successful. 

“T always used to have a sketchbook and 
thumb box in my saddle pockets,’ he con- 
tmued. “Everything in the big game line 
I shot I propped up and painted and then 
made anatomical studies with pencil after 
skinning.” 

In those days he illustrated during the 
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winter months for the eastern magazines, 
confining himself to picturing stories and 
articles dealing with the west. 

Dunton was in his early thirties when he 
gave up illustrating. Of the change he 
simply says—‘“I had wanted to paint for 
some time. I finally decided to get at it 


before I was too old. I had begun to lose 
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the enthusiasm of youth in the ‘grind’ that, 
I assume, comes sooner or later to every 
illustrator. And I was getting burnt out on 
spending the good winters of my young 
life in the city. I never did like being tied 
down.” 

So here to this old Spanish town of Taos 
came the illustrator to paint. Perhaps it 
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was the spirit of Carson that called the young 
adventurer of a later generation whose end- 
less quest had been the remote corners of 
our rapidly passing west. He goes no more 
to the “city” to make pictures that must be 
done “on time” but, alone with his art, he 
looks out upon the mountains to the north 
that are forever beckoning. 
507 
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Astride a mountain pony and leading a 
pack horse, with his thumb box and rifle, 
he has roamed and camped in the Sangre de 
Christos to above the Colorado line. The 
men of his profession see little of him. His 
cronies are the “‘men with the bark on” who, 
he tells us, are the kindest, most considerate 
and substantial of folk. Here, winter and 
summer, you will find him—or no one can 
find him, for he is abroad with his rifle and 
paints somewhere in the hills; nobody knows 
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where. He comes and he goes—paints what 
he pleases, how he pleases, when he pleases. 
Caring little for money, he leads the life that 
he loves, draining each day the cup of happi- 
ness down to its very dregs. A man of 
middle age, the vitality of youth wells up 
in him. His nervous energy is limitless; his 
enthusiasm seems beyond control. 

This is Dunton, the ‘‘ Westerner’’—west- 
erner in body and soul. In his contentment 
let us leave him and—let him paint. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN AND THE ART MUSEUM! 


BY ANNA CURTIS CHANDLER 
Instructor, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


HEN we speak of the museum reach- 

ing “school children” we are not 
thinking so much of the exceptionally 
talented. They will be taken care of and 
encouraged by societies and individuals who 
make it their pleasure to encourage and aid 
those who will be our future artists and 
craftsmen. And no doubt they would suc- 
ceed without that help, if the urge within 
them be strong enough. Neither are we 
thinking of those children who lack the 
capacity for artistic enjoyment and feeling 
which is inherent in every normal child. 
They, too, will be aided in just so far as it is 
possible. But we do think of the thousands 
and thousands of children, the everyday, 
normal children, in each of whom is the 
capacity for aesthetic emotion waiting to be 
fed and developed, that it may live and be 
enjoyed to its fullest. 

We do not want to make children pretend 
to like certain pictures, or statues, or vases, 
but we do want to stimulate their mterest so 
that the enjoyment will come spontaneously. 

From Miss Mechlin I understood that 
she did not want a detailed description of 
museum work with children, but the relating 
of “certain experiences” in that work which 
have ‘‘seemed significant,” and “certain 
theories” “evolved as the result of 
work with children which are applicable to 
all.’ In preparation I have consulted with 
some of the people with whom I have been 
closely in touch; and the following theories 
include not only my own but those of an 


associate superintendent of schools in New 
York City, the director of art in the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools, art super- 
visors, district superintendents, two prin- 
cipals, several teachers of elementary and 
junior high schools, and even some of the 
boys and girls who have been coming to the 
museum for years as monitors at our Sunday 
Story Hours. 

I. All boys and girls—just as all grown-up 
boys and girls, but more so—are curious. 
If we begin the museum work when they are 
young enough—ain the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades, if possible with the third grade— 
they are quite as ready to have their curiosity 
satisfied and their interest aroused in the 
good and the beautiful as in the bad and 
the unlovely. 

(a) The younger children—from four or 
five through ten and eleven years—are more 
pliant and adaptable, less self-conscious, and 
therefore quite ready to express themselves 
just the way they really feel, without the 
fear that they may be wrong and that some- 
one may laugh at them, which the older 
children have. It has been proven time 
and time again that very small children get 
not only story interest but love of color and 
form. Surely their powers of observation 
are being strengthened. Often it is amazing 
to discover how much they really have under- 
stood and enjoyed, even though it may not 
be so apparent at first. But if they get the 
habit of coming often to the museum when 
they are young, they keep it up when they 


1 An address delivered at the Convention of the American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C., 
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are older. Many of the children who began 
to come when they were very young, with 
their older brothers and sisters, have kept 
it up constantly, not only through the ele- 
mentary grades but through the junior and 
senior high schools. 

With the younger classes who come, I often 
play what I call with them a gallery game, 
the idea of which was suggested by a school 
superintendent very much interested in art 
and the reaction to it, of the smaller children 
especially. The purpose of the game is to 
have each child choose, from the pictures or 
statues or other objects of art in a given 
gallery, the one which he or she likes best 
before anyone has influenced him at all. 
One reason is expected from each child for 
his choice. Only after the uninfluenced 
choosing do I talk with them about the 
Secrets of Beauty—as we call them—which 
all artists must think about. 

II. There is no place today for art de- 
tached from daily life; for the dull, gloomy 
storehouse of art objects. Only for art that 


is alive and vivid, and for a museum which 
makes its treasures speak. One principal 
has thus expressed it: ““Only a few years ago, 
the museum meant little to the schools; now 
it is a part of them all, and it is from the 
children of today who are getting the benefit 
of the museum’s correlative work that we 
are going to get. our teachers of tomorrow.” 
We will all agree that it is quite necessary to 
work with teachers in any cooperative plan. 
The Metropolitan Museum has a course 
planned in cooperation with the Director of 
Art in the elementary and junior high schools 
of the city; a course credited by the Board of 
Education as a sixty-hour course, and teach- 
ers taking it with the aid of the synopses and 
slide lists we give them, and the help of their 
art supervisors, repeat each month in their 
schools the talk or story, with slide illustra- 
tions, thereby reaching many schools who 
find it very difficult to come to the museum 
on account of the great distances. These 
same teachers come each month to enjoy the 
museum galleries. This is as it should be, 
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and vital. But the majority of class teach- 
ers, without museum training, have not the 
content, the background and understanding 
of how to correlate museum study with the 
school studies with the purpose of making 
the latter more vivid. What is needed is 
not a repetition in the museum of what has 
been received in the schoolroom, but an 
enrichment of those school studies from the 
point of view of one well acquainted with the 
museum galleries. Perhaps the time will 
come when there will be trained im the study 
of museum galleries teachers paid by the 
Board of Education in other cities besides 
Cleveland and Toledo, to help with classes 
from the schools. It seems to me that a 
handbook showing how the museum objects 
may make vivid the subjects studied in the 
different grades would be a great help to 
teachers wishing to bring their own classes. 
The museum collections must vitalize the 
school studies, and also, in the development 
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of a love of beauty of form, order or pattern, 
and color, influence the home life. 

IIL. Every school person with whom If 
have talked has emphasized not only that art 
must be made a part of the everyday life of 
the child, but that there must be the most 
intimate contact between the museum and 
the schools in order to bring about that 
close connection. Just printed notices sent 
into the schools are almost worthless and 
surely do not bring the results that a friendly 
letter sent with them does, or far better 
still, personal contact. with the school people; 
a going out into the schools to establish 
friendly relations; frequent conferences and 
planning with teachers, principals, art super- 
visors, district and associate superintendents. 
Going into the schools with the cooperative 
spirit of learning from the school people as 
well as interpreting the museum, willingness 
and sympathy to understand their problems, 
such as limitation of time, hardworking, 
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weary teachers, nationalities of various 
neighborhoods, and in New York City 
because of the large foreign element—the 
desire of district superintendents to em- 
phasize Americanization, oral English, dic- 
tion. ‘Towards this our Story Hours can do 
a great deal. Almost above all, there must 
be the enthusiasm of the museum person 
going into the schools which will help make 
the school people eager to cooperate. 

The agreement among the school people 
with whom I have talked in regard to school 
children and the museum is remarkable— 
just a matter of different wording. It inter- 
ested me to put certain questions to one of 
the monitors of the Sunday Story Hours 
who has been coming to the museum for six 
years, since he was four. He is a perfectly 
normal, fat little boy of foreign parentage 
living on the East Side. He has come to 
love the museum very much, and as monitor 
has graduated from Page to Squire and from 
Squire to Knight. At one of the Story 
Hours last sprmg a district superintendent 
was present, and he was quite delighted with 
the boy’s answers to some of the questions I 
asked. Accordingly, he was invited to go 
with me this fall to that district superin- 
tendent’s office, where I met his principals 
and told them of the museum work. He was 
asked what he enjoyed in the museum. He 
said, ““When I was a little fellow (he is now 
ten) and went to the museum with my 
sisters, I liked everything but the Holy 
Poses (religious pictures); now I like them 
because I understand about what the artists 
were trying to do, especially those of the 
Florentine School, and I like the colors of 
Raphael’s ‘Altarpiece’ very much. But 
what I like best of all is the armor,” and so 
on, telling very clearly how the stories had 
opened his eyes to the enjoyment of the 
galleries and how it all helped in school in 
oral and written English, history, geography. 
At the end of his little speech he bowed very 
low and said in a most gallant manner, 
greatly to the amusement of the principals, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for 
your attention!”” This is the boy I asked 
the following questions in writing, and I 
will read his answers, in rather poor hand- 
writing, I’ll admit, but certainly showing 
thought. 

Question: Should children begin museum 
study in the younger or older grades? Why? 
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Answer: Yes! the younger, very much so, 
about the age of 4, 5, 6. Because if they do, 
by the time they grow up they will have a 
splendid mental power of the subject. Begin 
with the new generation. 

Question: What do you think is the most 
important thing an art museum can do for 
the community ? 

Answer: Get all parents deeply interested 
in the museum and ask them to send the 
children here at an early age. Art is a thing 
of many sides, found in home and _ school, 
and everywhere, have all know it and know 
how to see it. 

There seems to be no doubt in the boy’s 
mind! 

If we are all agreed, then, that we are 
desirous of stimulating the interest of boys 
and girls in beautiful things, work, which 
can, we feel sure, be best done when they 
are young enough to be receptive and eager 
to respond, before their habits are too 
definitely formed; that all art of today must 
become a part of the daily life of the boys 
and girls; that in order to create and keep 
the close contact between the schools and 
the museum there must be the most friendly, 
enthusiastic, and intimate relation between 
the museum and the schools, perhaps it 
might be well to mention some of the con- 
crete ways of reaching these boys and girls. 

First of all there are the Story Hours. 
Mr. Kent, six years ago, had the vision of 
realizing that through the medium of stories, 
boys and girls could be reached who could not 
be in any other way, since they entertain at 
the same time that they instruct and make 
the art of different people live. Mr. Kent 
may have had in mind Sir Philip Sydney’s 
statement, “Even as the child is often 
brought to take most wholesome things by 
hiding them in such other as have a_pleas- 
ant taste.” His vision has surely proved 
true. The Sunday Story Hours first given 
in the museum under the auspices of the 
School Art League, and then taken over by 
the museum, reach over a thousand almost 
every pleasant Sunday. Best of all, families 
come together, and teachers, principals, 
superintendents often come to encourage the 
children. Often the children take their 
parents into the galleries afterwards to find 
the illustrative objects. One principal has 
said, “I wish that the Sunday Story Hours 
might be kept on without interruption 
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throughout the year. It is a wonderful 
work—in offermg a wholesome pleasure to 
attract the children and so offset .. . evil. 
Another—**The Story Hours at the museum 
create fine environment for the children; en- 
rich their ideas; help them in both written 
and oral expression; correlate with their 
study of history, geography, and literature; 
their ethical effect is valuable in that they 
cause the children. to appreciate the fine 
and the beautiful.” 

If a thing is presented to us in a vital 
form, nothing can destroy it. “The Mission 
of the story teller is to interpret beauty 
among all peoples and in all ages.” The 
pleasure derived from Story Hours is 
especially evident on the part of the crippled 
children for whom special story hours are 
held. If through them they can be borne 
away by their magic gift, imagination, and 
made to see and enjoy beauty and so receive 
greater happiness—their story hours are 
well worthwhile. One little, helpless, crippled 
boy, after a story called “On the Other 
Side of the Picture Frames,” asked his 
mother for a picture frame. She had not 
been present at the story, so gave him a small 
frame. ‘‘Oh, Mother!’ he cried, “I can’t 
get through that frame to visit the Picture 
People!” It was all very vivid to him. 
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It is easy to dwell on the Story Hours 
because of the ability to reach through 
them many children of all ages. Of great 
importance, also, are the classes from the 
elementary and junior high schools coming 
in school hours to make more clear and vital 
their school work. Many classes come from 
the experimental schools which have been 
established, and in that connection, I should 
like to bear witness to the fact that the 
museum work has been especially helpful 
to the boys and girls whose mentality is a 
little below the average. The study of the 
art and lives of the people, of the long ago 
and now, stimulates them, creates ideals, and 
trams in citizenship. There is the Gallery 
study teaching observation and self-expres- 
sion; Play Hours of smaller groups based on 
the Story Hours, with the acting out of the 
story in the classroom—the dramatic in- 
stinct of the children being so strong; the 
game of taking memory poses in the class 
room of gallery objects for others to guess; 
the putting together of Puzzles of Paintings, 
Armor, Rugs, ete., Hunting for Treasure in 
the galleries; lantern slide games with boys 
and girls talking about the slides; clay 
modelling; drawing in the galleries to 
appreciate with their fingers as well as with 
their eyes beauty of workmanship, form, 
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Ine, and color. There is the reaching of 
children at a distance by means of the 
teachers who repeat in their schools the 
museum lessons; books with art stories for 
children interpreting the treasures in 
museums, Miss Howe’s children’s Bulletin, 
Educational Moving Pictures; and one day 
there will surely be more museum extension 
work, with art and social centers for the 
reaching of the boys and girls and mothers 
and fathers, too, in communities so far 
away and sometimes so poor that the children 
cannot get to the museum. Best of all, 
perhaps one day arrangement will be made 
between the museum and the Board of 
Education m New York City and other 
cities where distances are great, so that 
school busses of some kind will be provided, 
enabling all those children to have at least 
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a few visits to the museum. Two district 
superintendents have expressed themselves 
as thinking that is what is most needed 
today. 

The Democracy of Art is the ideal of 
today; and especially in crowded cities we 
cannot give any too much of the love of 
beauty. The museums are helping train 
the children to be the citizens, parents, and 
teachers of tomorrow; with the eyes to see, 
clearer and strengthened ambitions and 
ideals, minds and hearts to understand, and 
wills to do. I shall always remember what 
Mr. de Forest said several years ago at a 
meeting of the Federation in New York and 
which embodies it all: “If the learning how 
to see and enjoy beauty brings greater enjoy- 
ment to their lives, it is enough to justify 
the preaching of the Gospel of Art. 


BURGOS, SPAIN 


AN ETCHING BY ERNEST D. ROTH 


A HOLY MAN RECEIVING A WORSHIPPER 
lora CENTURY PERSIAN 


INDO-PERSIAN MINIATURES 


Tue JoHN FREDERICK LEwis COLLECTION 


BY D. ROY MILLER 


I’ WE are less familiar with the art of 
if India and of Persia than with other 
eastern arts, it is doubtless because the 
examples are much more rare. Formerly 
almost all the “palaces and many of the 
temples in India were enriched with wall 
decorations and statues. However, during 
political upheavals many of these larger 
works of art were destroyed. Book illus- 
trations, being smaller, were more easily 
carried to places of safety, and it is for this 
reason that Indo-Persian art, as we know it, 
is largely an art of book illustration. Even 
on this miniature scale, it is a great art. 
The composition of the paintings is so well 
planned, and their detail so accurate, that 
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each illustration could be — satisfactorily 
enlarged to fill any space of the same pro- 
portions. The miniature art which remains 
to us is the best testimony to the beauty of 
the art which has perished. 

Persons interested in tracing the relation 
of arts of different countries will investigate 
the mfluence which this eastern art undoubt- 
ably exerted on the contemporaneous art of 
Italy. Nor did it pass unnoticed in’ the 
north of Europe. It is said that Rembrandt, 
who resided in Amsterdam, then the head- 
quarters of the Dutch East-India Company, 
collected eastern paintings. Among Rem- 
brandt’s pen-and-ink studies at the Louvre, 
the British Museum, and other places, are 
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a number that have been identified as copies 
or adaptations of Indian miniatures. After 
his bankruptcy in 1656, it is recorded that 
“a book of curious miniature drawings” 
was one of the objects of his sale. We may 
believe that this book contained the originals 
of the Mughal studies to which reference 
has been made. 

Indo-Persian art was evidently not with- 
out prestige for European art of the same 
period, but during the centuries which have 
elapsed it has become less familiar. It 
was, therefore, with somewhat the sensation 
of discovery that we viewed last season such 
an exhibition as that held at the Pennsyl- 


vania Academy of the Fine Arts. The 
miniatures and valuable books in_ this 


exhibition were all from the collection of 
John Frederick Lewis, the President of the 
Academy, who has for years been assembling 
the most pleasing available examples of 
Indo-Persian art. He has now probably the 
best collection in the United States, although 
fine examples may be found in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Metropolitan 


DETER WAZIR KHAN 
MUGHAL—LATE 17th CENTURY 


or 
— 
or 


RAJPUT—18th CENTURY 


KIDARA RAGINI 


Museum, the museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, and the Freer Collection, 
as well as in other private collections. 

The first striking thing about the Indo- 
Persian mimiatures at the Academy was 
their color. These artists had probably 
more knowledge of color than we. Their 
harmonies seem to be governed by definite 
laws, at which we can only guess. Perhaps 
there were rules analogous to those of music. 
Whistler suggested such an end when he 
named his paintings “Symphony m White” 
or “Variations in Violet and Green.” 

Under the Mughals, Indo-Persian art, 
though different in character, was com- 
parable in greatness of achievement to the 
art of the Renaissance in Europe. This 
was partly due to the encouragement 
offered the artists by the Mughal rulers. 
Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jehan kept 
artists at their court to beautify the build- 
ings which they erected and to commemorate 
the history of the empire. In the eighteenth 
century the empire declined, and it has 
since existed for poets in dreams of eastern 
wealth, splendid as the Arabian Nights, and 
almost as fabulous. So it has passed into 
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A PRINCE SEATED UPON A PRANCING PIEBALD 


HORSE RAJPUT—18th CENTURY 
the mouths of even ignorant people, who 
still speak of the “Great Mogul,” little 
thinking what magnificence was once ex- 
pressed by the words. 

It is this long-passed glory that the Indo- 
Persian paintings resurrect for the con- 
noisseur. He sees again the gardens of 
roses and flowering almond trees, ponds 
where pink lotus blossoms float, and foun- 
tains from which many rills run through 
marble conduits to refresh the flowers. 
Slender pavilions rise among arbors of trees 
heavy with fruit. The floors of the palace 
are inlaid with the finest mosiac, and no 
detail lacks adornment. 

The general use of gold, the magnificence 
of the architectural decorations, and the 
costumes of the men and women show that 
the age was one of the greatest luxury. 
Yet one feels—perhaps because of the per- 
fection of the artists’ workmanship—an 
inner strength, like the force of a blade of 
the far-famed Damascus steel. As in the 
Arab horse extreme lightness is united to 
great vigor, so in all that pertains to this 
wonderful people, and especially in’ their 
art, delicacy is combined with power. As 
a symbol of this union of courage with the 
enjoyment of life, we have the miniature 
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portrait of a warrior with a sword by his 
side, but with a flower in his hand. 

The archacologist will be interested im an 
often repeated motif which traces to early 
Aryan ancestry. Just as the sheep motif 
runs through the story of our testaments— 
the records of a people whose flocks were 
precious—the cow appears frequently in 
the art of the Hindoos, also a pastoral people. 
Krishna is shown with his milkmaids, and 
there are paintings of wonderful palaces 
through the marble trenches in the gardens 
of which milk flows like water. 

TIndo-Persian art, like most eastern art, 1s 
flat and decorative rather than realistic. 
It does, however, sometimes present the 
sensation of rapid motion. It is a curious 
fact that the flying drapery in the “Raja 
Hindola”’ (a reproduction of which is given) 
demonstrates the sculptor Rodin’s theory of 
depicting motion. He believed that succes- 
sive stages of movement gave a better impres- 
sion of motion than the camera which snaps 
an abstract truth which the eye never sees. 
In the swing in question, a photograph would 
probably show the drapery of both figures 
blown in the same direction. But the 
artist has known better, and in extending 
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the garments in opposite directions he has 
suggested, first, the upward motion of the 
swing, then the poise at the zenith, and 
finally, the beginning of the downward 
sweep. ‘The picture is vibrant with motion. 
The lines of the swinging figures are con- 
tinued in the curve of the tree, the swelling 
fields, and in every detail of the design. 

The swing motif is a favorite one with 
Indian painters. It is one of the ‘Musical 
Modes” (Ragas and Ragini), and it would 
suggest to an Indian observer a strain of 
music appropriate to some season of the 
year, or time of day. For certain times and 
seasons special Musical Modes were appro- 
priate. The paintings might be displayed, 
while the accompanying songs were sung. 
To sing a song, or exhibit a picture not suited 
to the season, would have been considered 
an impropriety, just as we should feel the 
incongruity of receiving a valentine on 
Thanksgiving Day or in seeing a man dressed 
like Santa Claus on the Fourth of July! 

In addition to these Musical Modes, the 
artists at court were required to paint 
historical subjects and portraits of eminent 
men. In this way an excellent pictorial 
record of the Mughal Empire has been kept. 
Akbar was especially proud of the artists 
of his court. Every week he reviewed the 
work which had been done, in order to 
award prizes to the most deserving. He is 
reported to have said: 

“There are many that hate painting, but 
such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a 
painter has quite peculiar means of recogniz- 
ing God, for a painter, in sketching anything 
that has life, and in devising the limbs one 
after another, must come to feel that he 
cannot bestow personality upon his work, 
and is thus forced to thank God, the Giver 
of life.” 

Akbar’s son, Jahangir, shared his father’s 
love of the fine arts. He says of himself as 
a connoisseur: 

“T am very fond of pictures, and have 
such discrimination in judging them that 
T can tell the name of the artist whether 
living or dead. If there are several por- 
traits in the same picture painted by several 
artists I could point out the painter of each. 
Even if one portrait were finished by several 
painters I could mention the names of those 
who had drawn the different portions of that 
single picture.” 
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Perhaps because of the patronage of the 
court, no branch of Indo-Persian art deserves 
greater respect than that of portraiture. 
And of the portraits painted for the benefit 
of contemporaries and posterity, none are 
more beautiful than those of aged men. 
They are painted with the greatest sym- 
pathy. They are usually alone, as though 
the cares of life and the distractions which 
formerly surrounded them have now no 
place in their calm thoughts. In one 
especially, the portrait of Deter Wazir 
Kahn, the pale green and gray background 
is starred by the blossoms of young trees, 
as though to suggest the springlike character 
of his mind, in contrast with his snowy beard. 
In some strange way, one is reminded of 
Pindar’s beautiful verse: ““Hope cherishes 
the soul of him who liveth in justice and 
virtue, and is the companion of his youth, 
and the nurse of his age.’ The Persian 
painter has exactly expressed the spirit of 
the Greek poet. The aged man, so calm 
and dignified, is surrounded by emblems of 
the young beauty which reigns in his mind. 


The Grand Central Art Galleries of New 
York made several important loans to the 
notable exhibition held during the summer 
on the Heinz Million-Dollar Pier at Atlantic 
City. 

These Galleries are to take their large 
annual exhibition to Aurora the first two 
weeks in November and, following the pre- 
cedent of the successful Atlanta exhibition, 
they will take with them about fifteen or 
twenty of the leading American painters 
and sculptors. 

The Galleries have scheduled several 
small exhibitions for the fall, one at Ogden- 
burg, N. Y., one at Vassar College and the 
third at Memphis. 

They have arranged to take the entire 
foreign section of the Carnegie Exhibition 
for 1926 in their Galleries, March 7 to 
April 21. There will be over 250 paintings. 

The next drawing for order of choice 
among the lay members of the Painters 
and Sculptors Association will take place on 
the night of October 3, and it is hoped to 
make this quite an important social event. 
All of the paintings and works in sculpture 
which constitute the Founders’ Show are on 
exhibition, now occupying four galleries. 
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EVERETT L. WARNER 


EVERETT WARNER’S PAINTINGS OF 
NEW YORK 


HERE is more sober truth than mirth 
in the old saying, ““God made the coun- 
try and man made the city,” yet, despite 
their ugliness, cities have an appeal which 


the unspoiled open country sometimes 
seems to lack, even to those who most 
keenly recognize its superior loveliness. 


Possibly it is because the city is man-made 
that it has this attraction. As one well- 
known writer once remarked, man is the 
most interesting of all things to man. 
Perhaps instead of man we might substitute 
“life” and have the meaning unchanged, 
for, after all, it is the life which a city repre- 
sents that is its attraction save in rare 
instances when it has been built as a work 
of art with great beauty. The hum and 
roar of a great city, like a human thing, 
quickens the pulse even when it awakens a 
sense of awe. It is the artists, however, 
who have opened our eyes and enabled us 
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to see beauty in man-made cities where, 
indeed, at a glance none would be said to 
exist. The cities of the old world, with their 
cathedrals, their palaces, their picturesque 
buildings, furnish excellent material obvi- 
ously for transcription and interpretation. 
We recall instantly the etchings of Whistler, 
Meryon, Cameron and Pennell. But what 
of our new world, new-made cities which 
can point with pride to few such buildings of 
superlative beauty and must confess to much 
that is hideous? They, too, the artists 
find, have beauty. Colin Campbell Cooper 
through his painting, Joseph Pennell through 
his etchings and lithographs, have shown us 
the picturesqueness of the  sky-scrapers 
which, looming high in air, have converted 
New York into the appearance of a city of 
the Titans. More lately Everett Warner 
has painted a series of pictures of the great 
metropolis which witnesses to the beauty of 


MANHATTAN CONTRASTS 
A PAINTING BY 


EVERETT L. WARNER 
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its commonplace and point out the interest 
to be found in contrasts of old and new, 
great and small. This series of paintings 
shown in New York last season, and being 
circuited as a special exhibition by The 
American Federation of Arts this season, 
seems in unusual measure to set forth the 
spirit of the city it pictures, as well as its 
aspects. Four examples of these paintings 
are here reproduced (one as the frontis- 
piece) and will be found illustrative of our 


meaning. They are all conservative paint- 
ings, excellently drawn, almost gravely 


painted as by one who respects both his 
subject and his art. They are pictures 
which, we believe, will live because of their 
inherent worth and _ significance. The 
romance of the city is in them, but this is 
interpreted through the medium of paint 
with full appreciation of its limitations. It 
was undoubtedly the compositions, the 
coloring, those elements which go to the 
making of a work of art, which served as 
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urge to the painter. Joseph Conrad in one 
of his essays differentiates thus between 
craft and art. He says, “‘Efficiency of a 
practically flawless kind may be reached 
naturally in the struggle for bread. But 
there is something beyond—a higher point, 
a subtle and unmistakable touch of love and 
pride beyond skill; almost an inspiration 
which gives to all work that finish which is 
almost art—which 7s art.” These paintings 
by Everett Warner have that “subtle and 
unmistakable touch” by which token they 
may be recognized as art, and art of a fine 
quality. It is this touch that for some 
years now has distinguished the works of this 
artist. 


An attractive series of postcards of the 
exterior and interior of thé Alumni House, 
Vassar College, has been reproduced from 
pen and ink drawings by Edith Emerson and 
Caroline Hayward. 


THE MEDICINE MAN 


CYRUS E. DALLIN 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DALLIN THE SCULPTOR 


His Inpran Stories IN MARBLE 
BY KATHERINE THAYER HODGES 


TANDING im a broad open park at the 

entrance to the Museum of Fine Arts, 
in Boston, is Cyrus Dallin’s statue, “The 
Appeal to the Great Spirit.” Thousands of 
men, women, and children, of all nations, 
colors, and creeds, stop to admire this 
picturesque and pathetic equestrian statue 
and pay homage to the genius of its creator. 
This remarkable statue has a message for 
all. Although the spectator admires the 
superb modelling of the horse and _ the 
manner in which the rider sits, revealing a 
lifelong habit, one is most impressed by the 
pathetic gesture of the Indian. His head 
is thrown back and his arms extended in 
abject surrender and despairing appeal for 
justice to the “Great Spirit” above. On his 
face is an expression of intense pathos, of 


pleading for help. Mingled with the admira- 
tion that all beholders express for the work 
is the message of trust and confidence in the 
Great Unseen Power which the statue 
conveys. 

But many are the queries of the nature of 
this Indian’s appeal. Is it for himself, for 
his tribe, or for his rapidly disappearing 
lands? Many people, im studying the 
statue, feel that there is a story back of it 
which only the sculptor can answer. 

With a long list of questions in mind, and 
with pleasant anticipations—for Cyrus 
Dallin’s cordial, genial hospitality is well 
known—lI started for the prearranged inter- 
view. Mr. Dallin, his charming wife and 
three manly sons have their home on a high 
hill overlooking Boston Harbor. Eight miles 
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off to the east is Egg Rock Light, Nahant, 
It was the kind 
of an interview which savors of a holiday. 

Mr. Dallin’s studio is in his home. With 
nature and beauty all around him, away 
from the noise and rumble of the city streets, 
he does his work. As he says, “Here I 
can be in touch with the eternal things.” 
Surrounded by his works of art, everyone 
expressing a message of “the eternal things,” 
was an ideal place for a “story.” The only 
difficulty in interviewing Mr. Dallin is his 
extreme modesty. He is the genial host, 
the courteous gentleman who graciously 
exhibits his work for the entertamment of 
his guest, but who has little to say regarding 
his achievements. 

Fortunately the interviewer had the 
schoolboy’s proverbial penchant for asking 
and a persistency to break 
through the sculptor’s reserve in speaking 
of himself. Otherwise there would have 
been no “‘story’’—only the memory of a 
delightful holiday spent in the artist’s studio. 

Yes, there was a story behind the statue. 
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and the boundless ocean. 


questions, 


IN HIS STUDIO MODELING THE FIGURE OF “STANDING ELK” 


This was a pomt upon which Mr. Dallin 
would speak freely. His eyes shone with 
enthusiasm. 

““The Appeal to the Great Spirit,’ is the 
last of four companion pieces,” he explained. 
“They are all. statues representing a sculp- 
tured story, both historic and human, of 
the Indian and his relation to the white 
man. ‘The first one, or the begining of the 
story, is ‘The Signal of Peace.’ This 
statue symbolizes the first contact between 
the two races, which was invariably friendly 
on the part of the Indans.” 

The next of these companion pieces is 
“The Medicine Man,” which represents the 
Indian’s awakening to the possible menace 
to their civilization by the advent of the 
white man. This awakening is symbolized 
by the Medicine Man or spiritual head of 
the tribe, who, having had a vision or a 
dream, in which he is told of the threatened 
danger, warns his people against the white 
man whom they had welcomed with friendly 
gesture. 

“The Protest,” the third in the phase of 


THE SIGNAL OF PEACE CYRUS E. DALLIN 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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the situation, is represented by a militant 
warrior in a gesture of resistant protest, as 
he hurls defiance at the white man. This 
symbolizes the warrior period when the 
Indian endeavored by force to stop the 
incursion of the white man. 

Then comes the fourth and last period, 
which is symbolized by ““The Appeal to the 
Great Spirit.””. The Indian realizes that 
his friendly overtures have been his undoing; 
the warnings of the Medicine Man have been 
disregarded; the rights and powers of the 
warriors ground to dust, and the Indian 
takes his case to the Great Spirit, pleadmg 
for help and succor. ‘“‘So true of all human 
beings!” says the artist. ‘“‘When material 
plans and helps fail, we reach out to the 
spiritual.” 

Bostonians say that this is the most 
beautiful of the four statues. They are well 
content that this was the one to remain in 
Boston, a fitting greeting to visitors to the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Undoubtedly resi- 
dents of Chicago and Philadelphia, where 
are located two of the other statues of this 
series, have the same feeling of satisfaction 
at the selection which their cities were 
enabled to make. 

The statues all received medals at the 
Paris Salons. The first, “The Signal of 
Peace,’ was one of the most admired works 
of art at the World’s Fair. It was purchased 
by Judge Tree, who presented it to the city 
of Chicago, where it now stands on a pro- 
montory on the lake shore. 

The Austrian Fine Arts Commissioners 
sent a delegation to Paris, with instructions 
to purchase “The Medicine Man,” which 
was so well esteemed by the French artists 
that it was given an enviable place in the 
Salon. While the delegation dallied, America 
aroused to her danger of losmg this famous 
prize. With her usual assurance, she stepped 
in and purchased it, much to the chagrin 
of the Austrians. This statue is located in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 

“The Protest” was first shown at the St. 
Louis Exposition, and is the only one of the 
series not made permanent. 

Mr. Dallin’s keen understanding of the 
American Indians enables him to portray 
them as no other sculptor has ever done. 
This understanding came to him through 
eighteen years’ close association with the 
ed men. He was born in the early sixties 
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in a log cabin, in a little frontier community 
made up of white people—mostly miners— 
and Indians of the Ute tribe. It was from 
these Indians that the state obtained its 
name. The boy’s first ideas of beauty, 
except nature and his mother’s face, came 
from the Indians, as expressed in_ their 
basketry, beads and pottery. 

“Their beautifully decorated eostumes,” 
he said, “‘were marvellous revelations of 
beauty. They engendered estatic emotions 
that fairly hypnotized me whenever I saw 
one of these splendid fellows in his gorgeous 
trappings. I would have given anythmg to 
have possessed one of their costumes.” 
The artist smiled reminiscently as he thought 
of his boyish desires. 

The Indian’s intense love for the beautiful, 
which is strongly characteristic of his 
nature, instilled into the boy’s mind a deep 
admiration and respect for the red man, 
which he says he has always tried to depict 
in his work. He places the Indian on no 
pedestal, but sees him as any other human 
bemg with the same rights which should be 
respected. Mr. Dallin declares that Indians 
have much the same characteristics as other 
mortals—the same love and kindliness for 
those whom they trust, and the intolerable 
hatred for their enemies which was shown 
by many white men during the World 
War. 

Justice is a strongly developed character- 
istic of Mr. Dallin’s nature. It makes him 
feel keenly the unfairness which has been 
meted out to the Indians. “In innumerable 
instances,” he says, “it has seemed that the 
Indians had no rights which the white men 
were bound to respect.” ‘The injustice which 
the Indians have suffered has aroused in him 
a desire to express the Indian nature as he 
sees it, that the white man may understand 
the red man better. In speaking of this 
aim, he said, “If I have succeeded in any 
measure, my work has not been in vain.” 

Possibly those who view his work realize 
even more fully than does the artist himself 
how highly successful he has been in express- 
ing the Indian nature and conveying to the 
white man his appeal for justice. The red 
men have become so civilized now that it is 
only im one’s remembrance of them that 
justice can have its proper place. 

As Mr. Dallin speaks of his struggle for 
an education and for the development of his 
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talent, one ean read between the lines much 
more than he tells. There is written so 
clearly “that all who run may read,” of 
an unbounded love for the beautiful, for 
the highest and best in everything in life; 
the determination and persistency to reach 
his aim, surmounting all difficulties in his 
endeavor to reach out and grasp the real 
things; his willingness to put aside the 
unimportant, however alluring they may 
be, to reach the ‘“‘eternal things of life,” as 
he calls them. 

These characteristics were undoubtedly 
strengthened and developed through his 
early environment. The sublimity of his 
work may be traced directly to the moun- 
tains, with their majestic outlines and 
changing color. They are closely blended 
with all of his earliest recollections. A 
vague reminiscent smile passed over his 
face as he spoke of the Wasatch Mountains 
and their influence on his life. It made one 
feel that he was roaming once more through 
erim canyons, shaded by ragged cliffs, 
where with the Indian boys he used to 
pick raspberries, explore deep crevices, and 
roll stones down the mountain side. 

The boy’s first attempt at modelling was 
in making round balls from clay, in which 
were embedded willow wands. These were 
used as weapons in playing a favorite game 
of the boy—‘‘mimie battle.” 

From modelling these simple round balls, 
the boy soon came to attempting more 
pretentious objects. These included animals, 
particularly horses. Even before this his 
artistic ability had been shown in school, 
where, he frankly acknowledges, he was the 
bane of his teacher’s life. She felt that he 
was idling away his time because he spent 
it in drawing faces and figures on his slate 
when he was supposed to be “doing his 
sums.” The artistic nature of the seven- 
year-old boy soon began to find expression 
in modelling the heads of his friends—the 
Indians. As he grew older he began to long 
for an education, particularly in art. His 
dream was to become an artist. But he 
could see no way to obtain the necessary 
training. He practically lived out of doors, 
barefooted and in patched clothes. He shot 
ducks, picked berries, and dug segos. When 
he was fourteen he and another boy earned 
the munificent sum of fifty cents a day 
driving a vegetable wagon to a silver mining 
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camp 40 miles away. In the fall young 
Dallin would go away up to snow-line to 
cut and haul the winter’s supply of fuel. 
The wood cutters slept in the open. rolled 
in blankets, with their boots for pillows. 
Occasionally they awakened to find them- 
selves covered with a couple of inches of 
snow, which spread over the mountains. 
Tracks of bears which had been prowling 
about not far from them through the night 
were seen in the fresh snow. 

When the boy was eighteen years old a 
change came in his life. He was working in 
one of his father’s mining camps, sifting ore. 
When the miners struck a bed of soft, white 
clay, one day, it proved too great a tempta- 
tion to the artistic nature of the boy. Until 
that time he had done his work without 
interruption. He immediately improvised 
some tools and went to work with the clay. 
The result was two life-sized heads, which 
won from the miners both admiration and 
astonishment. The miners sent the heads 
to a fair which was held soon after at Salt 
Lake City. They were seen by two men, 
who were convinced that they were the 
work of a genius. These men made it 
possible for the boy to come to Boston, 
where he began his studies with Truman H. 
Bartlett, the sculptor. Jn return for his 
teaching he worked around the studio when 
he was not modelling. 

For nine years young Dallin remained in 
Boston. They were years of hardships and 
struggles. But the knowledge that he was 
going forward by leaps and bounds in his 
chosen profession was a panacea for all the 
heartaches. ‘To the young man the goal of 
success was always before him, and the 
artist’s love in his work urged him on. 

When he was twenty-seven years old he 
went to Paris, where he immediately 
attracted the attention of some of the most 
able French sculptors and artists. Among 
them was Rosa Bonheur, who was always a 
charming and sympathetic friend and co- 
worker. During this time Buffalo Bill was 
in Paris with his company of Indians. 
Cyrus Dallin and Rosa Bonheur, both 
fervent admirers of the Indians, often 
worked together from the same model at 
the Indian camp. 

Mr. Dallin’s work soon had a prominent 
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place in the Salon, and fame and success 
were not long in coming. 

For many years, Mr. Dallin says, he has 
had three interests outside of his family 
art, archery and astronomy. Three years 
ago, he added another interest—the Japan 
Society of Boston. When this society was 
organized the members of the governing 
board wanted to find for its president a 
man of broad vision, a keen understanding 
of the principles of the brotherhood of man, 
indisputably American in loyalty and senti- 
ment, and at the same time an unwavering 
sense of justice toward all mankind. They 
decided that Cyrus Dallin was the right 
man for the position. His success in the 
work has proved the wisdom of their choice. 
The society clearly expresses Mr. Dallin’s 
views. It strongly approves of restricted 
immigration, but it holds that “it is essential 
that the people of both America and Japan 
should have a better understanding of the 
aims, thoughts and motives which govern 
the two nations, and that our mutual rela- 
tions should be animated by moral and 
sympathetic considerations.” 

In speaking of sculpture as a profession, 
Mr. Dallin said that he feels there is no 
profession which offers mere to young men, 
but success does not lie along flowery paths 
of ease any more than in other professions. 
In fact he acknowledges that the sculptor 
may find the road to recognition and financial 
success even longer than that of other pro- 
fessions. His face glowed with pleasure as 
he spoke of one of his sons who is following 
in his footsteps—studying art. Possibly the 
satisfaction which he expressed came not 
only from the gratification of the aesthetic 
which he would enjoy, but because he looks 
upon art as a great developer of character. 
The sculptor claims that a broad apprecia- 
tion of art enables one to look up and out of 
himself, to see the beauty and charm in 
everything about one, to broaden the mental 
horizon, to double the capacity for enjoy- 
ment, to feel the poetry and harmony of 
life, and to live with the eternal things 
above the pressure of cark and care. Art 
lovers, be declares, are demanding more and 
more the embodiment of lofty ideals which 
the artist must have in order to do his best 
and most acceptable work. 
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BOUGHT BY THE MODERN GALLERY OF ROME 


THE ITALIANS AND SOME OTHERS IN THE 
VENETIAN BIENNIAL 


BY HELEN GERARD 


HE Venetian International Exhibition 

of 1924 opened—for the first time since 
the war—with a happy return to tradi- 
tional auspices on St. Mark’s Day which, 
true to custom, favored the brilliant festival 
inaugurated with the arrival of the King. 
The magnificent palaces hung with tapestries 
and red and gold brocades, flags every- 
where, the dense multi-colored crowds 
framed the swiftly moving corteo which 
escorted the beloved sovereign, accompanied 
by state and city dignitaries, in the rich 
black fleet of the municipality gondolas, 
ach rowed by four gondoliers in the tradi- 
tional costume of dark blue with gold 
fringed sashes and hat ribbons. With 
outrunners in the eight-oared shells of the 
famous old Bucimtore Boat Club, the 
beautifully ordered procession comprised 
many types of lagoon craft, including the 
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long, high-pooped bissone of the Renaissance 
festivals, sumptuous in design, embossed in 
gold, silver and colors repeated in the silk 
banners and in the Cimquetesque costumes 
of the gondoliers, eight rowmg in the waist 
of each bissona. Band after band played 
the Royal March, and the crowd’s staccato 
“Viva il Re” was accompanied by the 
clapping of hands all the way from the red 
carpet on the white marble steps of the 
station to that of the Public Gardens in 
front of the Exhibition Buildings where, as 
in the Piazza San Marco, floated the tri- 
color beside the ancient red and gold fork- 
tyned standard of St. Mark. 

Auspicious also the unsealed doors of all 
the foreign pavilions, each, for the first 
time since the war, with its own exhibit. 

But how indicate the merits and demerits 
of a show, which, as completed by the middle 
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of June, numbers over twenty-six hundred 
works; some fifteen hundred paintings, two- 
hundred and fifty sculptures, of water 
colors, miniatures, almost one hundred and 
thirty, and more than five hundred black 
and whites? 

The Italian Section, as usual, is the most 
interesting—all limitations acknowledged— 
both in quality and in numbers, which are 
ten times at least that of the average of the 
foreign exhibits. And, as usual, some of the 
most delightful and instructive work js in 
the memorial collections, this year reduced 
to five. Of them the paintings of Antonio 
Loto (1844-1911) and Ugo Valeri (1874- 
1911) are eclipsed in a résumé so brief as 
this must be by the canvases of Domenico 
Induno (1815-1878), the once celebrated 
Lombard realist who, nearly a century ago, 
broke away from the then prevailing deca- 
dent post-Renaissance painting and from suc- 
cessive Romanticism; still more eclipsed by 
Bartolomeo Bezzi (1851-1923), who also 
began his career among the Lombard 
realists but soon became, says his admirer 
the critic Nino Barbantini, a lyric Venetian 
landscapist. 

The largest memorial and the most moving 
one-man. expression of sentiment and_ skill 
is in the one hundred marines and _ land- 
scapes—mostly of the North Adriatic region, 
especially of Venice—by Pietro Fragiacomo. 
Born at Trieste, living always at Venice, 
Fragiacomo died suddenly shortly after 
the opening of the last exhibition; and it has 
been a tribute from his confréres in the 
management to make this collection of his 
paintings touching the high-water mark 
maintained from 1884, when the artist was 
twenty-one, to about the time of his death, 
when, says Ojetti, closed the epoch of paimting 
(opened by Constable) “which put into land- 
scape the nostalgia of the infinite.” 

This year, especially, we should be grateful 
for the severely chosen paintings of Induno, 
Bezzi, Fragiacomo, lest we forget the great 
unchanging essentials of the art, which they 
knew, and lose ourselves under the fascination 
of ““manner,” for in the present ascendance 
of neo-classicism, post- or anti-impression- 
ism, all easily suffused eyes see only the 
phases of excellence achieved in the triumphs 
of the hour, and which copy-cats are working 
overtime to imitate. In passing from these 
memorial halls to the twelve personal shows 
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by living Italians, we make an involuntary 
confession of artistic faith, so sharp are the 
lines of difference. 

This cleavage, however, is avoided by the 
step from Fragiacomo’s room into the next 
one, where twenty-six landscapes and town 
scenes by Ferruccio Scattola keep the 
spirit in the same atmosphere of the sincere 
Venetian painting for the love of both sub- 
ject and limpid expression. No one better 
than Seattola understands the true “flavor” 
of Medieval San Gimignano—whose walls 
and towers have so many interpreters, 
native and foreign—nor paints with purer 
feeling the charm of town square or country- 
side at Assisi, Siena, or Venice, either in 
the confessions of her intimate recesses or 
upon the open lagoon. It is regrettable 
that Seattola was unable to accept Director 
Saint-Gaudens’ invitation to exhibit this 
year at the Carnegie International. 

The anti-impressionist or neo-classic, 
either from conviction or pose, must begin 
with the mestra personale of Felice Casorati, 
an exhibitor at Pittsburgh also this year. 
More than a dozen portraits, nude and 
draped groups and still-lifes in oil, together 
with a few drawings, show the new orienta- 
tion developed in the past two years by this 
young Veronese living at Turm, who is 
already otherwise defined in the modern 
Italian galleries, always with the strong 
and refined intellectuality, not to say 
cerebrality which is here interpreted by 
some of the most aesthetic, balanced, well 
composed, substantially constructed and 
technically exquisite modern painting I 
have seen. Criticism is mute before the 
superb quality and dominating achievement 
of the portrait of the Sra. Gualino, in which, 
for once, the tour-de-force and intellectuality 
do not scream their convincing messages, 
nor is there the usual limpid vacuum in 
place of atmosphere between the subject and 
the background of faultless taste. 

A far second in the Italian phase of the 
neo-classical movement is Ubaldo Oppi, a 
young, widely traveled, and much admired 
Bolognese, this year making his first show 
in twenty-three canvases, personal, with 
robust sense of form, space, order, classic 
message, but a monotonous palette which, 
in his landscapes, his figures and the severely 
sumptuous stuffs he affects, would be richer 
if it were cleaner. 
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TUSCAN COUNTRYSIDE IN AUGUST DROUGHT 


FRANCO DANE 


BOUGHT BY THE MODERN GALLERY OF FLORENCE 


While we are in the striving intellectual 
vein is the only psychological moment 
possible for the room assigned to “Six 
Painters of the Century ‘900,’ a group of 
well-known ex-futurists, ete. Bucci, Funi, 
Malerba, Marussig, Sironi, Dudrevill, from 
several parts of the country lately united 
under this childish name “‘to clarify their 
vision, each in his own way, upon the old 
masters’ ideals of the plastic arts’’—a slogan 
much in favor just now. Better “strive” 
less, observe and just paint. Like Spadini! 

‘Those of us who, immune to isms and ists, 
can still delight in the simple and straight- 
forward expression of a normal inborn and 
perfected ability to paint, go directly to the 
first sala d@onore, filled this year by Armando 
Spadini, Florentine by birth, and resident 
in Rome since 1910, when he received the 


National Pension. His pictures seldom 
exhibited or upon the general market, 


Spadini seems to have found the old masters’ 

ideals withim himself: that is, to paint what 

he sees and feels until he has achieved his 

expression. The true texture of flesh, 

also, human nature’s daily food, the look 

of love and interest in life, are in his women 
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and children. Captivating infancy is in his 
babies, the lure of out-of-doors in his land- 
seapes,—beech trunks in a wood, the 
feather of poplars against a Spring sky; a 
charm quite personal attracts in his still- 
life, animals and barn-yard groups. 

The turkey with hens and rabbits purely 
as technique outshines anything of the 
sort in the exhibition. Self-formed upon 
the soundest principles of impressionism, 
Spadini has a technique which is at times as 
marvelous as Caserati’s—with which it 
has nothing in common. If less spaced 
and organized in composition, as in the 
rich and joyous “Finding of Moses,’ it is 
also less monotonous, equally sound, though 
not so imsistent in construction, strong, 
delicate with abundance of variety in color, 
with atmosphere, movement, vitality; all 
based upon and pervaded by directness and 
sunplicity. Spadini, also, had nothing with 
which to accept the invitation to exhibit 
this year at Pittsburgh. 

Alessandro Pomi, the young Venetian 
well known at the Carnegie International 
and to the readers of this magazine, this 
year makes his first personal show in eleven 
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canvases, virile, clean scenes of life and of 
Nature which throw out their messages as 
far as they can be seen, for, although impres- 
sionism, especially of the broad Zorn type is 
out of fashion here as elsewhere, Pomi 
courageously stands by his guns under the 
fire of all opposition. Besides several small 
landscapes and figure pieces, one of which 
has been bought by the new Florentine 
Modern Gallery, four large pictures of 
widely differmg problems in light, including 
a daylight interior, “The Experiment,” a 
standing group of three scientists intent 
upon the result of a laboratory test. 

Ludovico Cavaleri and Alessandro Milesi, 
Venetians of reputations made long since, 
have shows of especial interest, Milesi 
showing portraits that brought him fame 
as far back as 1888 beside another painted 
this year of the Venetian historian, art 
critic and letterate,—author of the imcom- 
parable “Vie Intime de Venise’””—Pompeo 
G. Molmenti, which has been acquired by 
the Modern Gallery of Milan. 

Greater diversity could hardly be found 
than between the three remaining personal 
shows, all in one room and all impressionism, 
Plinio Nomellini’s eight exuberant canvases, 
mostly inspired by Capri, with a vast centre 
piece entitled “‘Incipit nova aetas,” interpre- 
tive of the festive inauguration of the Fascisti 
before the Palaggo Veretuo at Florence. 

Italico Brass, long established exhibitor at 
Pittsburgh, now in the Carnegie Permanent 
Gallery, covers part of a wall with his 
spirited and characteristic interpretations 
of Venetian life, the largest a vivacious 
Sunday afternoon crowd in the Piazzetta, 
with a flight of pigeons overhead, the most 
appealing a group of night roving mas- 
queraders at the foot of one of the columns, 
“La sonata d’ Arlecchino.” 

Eighteen paintings are by Giovanni 
Romagnoli who, exhibiting this year at 
Pittsburgh, is well before our public as 
winner of the Second Gold Medal and $1,000. 
All of it figures or heads, this work is among 
the most striking in the exhibition, especially 
a series of nudes each of which achieves a 
particularly brilliant technica] stunt, but 
which is criticised for monotony in golden 
yellows, a “‘scheme” I take to be a part of 
the virtuosity for its varied play upon the 
flesh, with a few well handled contrasts. 

First among the many notable single 


THE EXPERIMENT 


ALESSANDRO POMI 


Italian paintings are the deep toned seated 
peasant woman, wonder-eyed, passive under 
a stunning grief, with a gold medal upon her 
breast, the ‘‘ Mother of a Hero” by Giuseppe 
Montanari, Virgilio Guidi’s “Portrait of my 
Mother” and a large group of almost life-size 
figures in the “Tram” of a “Fernicolare,” 
and Antonio Barrera’s lean olive skinned 
“Susanna,” sitting near an open window, 
the old men in the street below a well 
employed perspective motive in leading the 
eye back to the psychological interpretation 
of self-satisfaction cleverly revealed under 
*“Susanna’s”” pretended unconsciousness. 
Vittorio Borielle, a Neapolitan of twenty- 
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six, exhibiting for the first time at Venice, 
has been allotted a striking place for his 
large full length portrait of the young son 
of the Marchese Gondi. Bartolomeo Sacchi’s 
“Blind Man” crossing a Venetian bridge on 
a bleak winter day is a powerful expression 
of dire misfortune bought by the King. 
One of the best individual landscapes is 
F. Dani’s sincere and colorful “Tuscan 
Countryside in August Drought” bought 
by the Modern Gallery of Florence. Much 
attention has been attracted to the “Dispute 
with the Doctors” by Primo Conti, which, 
for qualities that to me do not balance the 
defects, has been awarded the first prize by 
the newly formed Italian artistic society or 
“brotherhood,” “‘La Fraglia di Artisti.” 

Many of the best single paintings also 
are over names which the Carnegie Inter- 
national has made known to our public: 
Emma and Beppe Ciardi, Francesco Sarto- 
relli, Nino Bussetto and Ercole Sibellate 
whose “Horses and Doves” the King has 
bought and presented to the Modern Gallery 
of Venice; by Besia and Maggi of Turin, 
by Carozzi and Gaudenzi of Milan and 
Renate Natali of Leghorn. Among the 
artists whose work was noted here two years 
ago are Egger-Lentz with a striking almost 
monochrome and detail eliminating “ Resur- 
rection,’ oil paintings and perhaps the best 
water colors ever seen in Italy, especially 
the vision of the ‘Kremlin at Moscow” 
by Paolo Salao Mara Corradini’s ‘‘Amorg 
the Dunes,” a Dutch milk-woman under 
her double load, is seen against a landscape 
delightfully suffused with golden light. 

Besides Amlete Cataldi’s great bronze 
“Woman Running” and Wildt’s much 
criticized monumental heads of Mussolini, 
Toscannini and Grubici there are few 
sculptures of exalted expression; but much 
and varied notable work is in the two per- 
sonal shows, a large one by the well known 
Roman ‘decorator,’ as he calls himself, 
who is one of the foremost art critics of 
Italy, Antonio Maraini, and in Giuseppe 
Graziosi’s collection of character and classic 
interpretations, which are exhibited with a 
collection of distinctive etchings and litho- 
graphs. 

The small exhibits of decorative art are 
of high order, in glass windows by Pietro 
Chiesa, Junior, glass ware from several of 
the ancient factories at Murano, the most 
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notable in gold decoration designed by 
Vittorio Zecchin, Director of the works of 
the Segan family who has been blowing 
glass in an unbroken line for six centuries. 
Beautiful majolica is by Polideri and ce- 
ramics exquisite in texture, form, surface 
and decoration—resembling glass—is shown 
by .Galileo Chini who decorated the cupola 
of the central build‘ng and exhibits two 
notable oil paintings, “ Nostalgia di Bankok” 
and ‘‘Fecondazione.’”” Umberto Bellotto’s 
fifty examples of wrought iron are among the 
best sellers of the exhibition. 

A separate room for Italian water colors 
and miniatures is an innovation sustained 
by some excellent work in neglected depart- 
ments. Tne black and whites are led by 
the personal show of Edgar Chahine, Parisian 
Armenian, who lives at Venice much of the 
time and interprets especially the women 
of the people. Of the Italians’ work two 
notable etched portraits without shadow 
are by Carlo Sbisa, four landscape etchings 
are by Emilio Mazzoni-Zarini, one of which 
has been bought for the Modern Gallery at 
Rome, as has also the one outstanding 
copper-plate engraving “The Rebirth of 
Venus” by Benvenuto Disertori. 

The foreign sections are eleven. Rou- 
mania and Japan, besides ourselves, exhibit 
representative collections in the Central 
Building where, also, a few paintings, 
sculptures and black and whites by artists 
of countries not formally represented are 
well placed among the Italians’ work, the 
nationality indicated in the catalogue. 

The small exhibit from Japan comprises 
one or two examples each of such well known 
painters in water color upon silk as T. Kono, 
I. Koseki, Tetsuka Matsumoto, T. Sekine, 
Orie Kuribara and S. Sekida, and colored 
wood-cut prints by N. Krunea and E. 
Nagami, all exceedingly interesting, es- 
pecially Yamamura’s ‘‘Snowstorm.” 

The Roumanian show of eighty-two paint- 
ings by twenty-five men and two women and 
twenty-three pieces of sculpture by nine 
artists, while revealing nothing of ultra 
importance, has in Grigoresco’s “Cart with 
Oxen”’ a meritorious work, characteristic 
expression of a people practically unknown 
i art beyond their own borders and whose 
technique is, mostly, as yet an unfused 
combination of European traits in conception 
and technique and Near East coloring. 


THE LETTER DOMENICO INDUNO 


THE BLIND MAN BARTOLOMEO SACCHI 


BOUGHT BY KING VICTOR EMMANOBL IIt 
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The work of our seventy-five American 
painters, announced with the respective 
titles and many illustrations, in a recent 
number of the magazine, hangs well spaced 
in two of the largest and best lighted halls 
of the main building, and figures especially 
prominently in the catalogue, in which a large 
number are reproduced. From the opening 
day, when Victor Emmanuel III, first guest 
of the exhibition, expressed pleasure and 
approval in examining this collection, it 
has received cordial welcome. Perhaps the 
picture which attracts the keenest attention 
is Walter Ufer’s “Luncheon at Lone Locust,” 
admired by the King and conceded by the 
fraternities of brush and pen to be proof 
unquestionable that “real” painting is 
going on in the States. Many observers, 
as did His Majesty, retrace their steps to 
look again at Charles C. Curran’s “After 
the Storm,” and find special qualities in 
John Sloan’s “Ferry” and the works of 
Ruth A. Anderson, George W. Sotter, 
Frederick Waugh, the portrait of Booth 
Tarkington by Wayman Adams and— 
perhaps most esteemed of all—Cecilia 
Beaux’s night portrait “On the Terrace,” a 
propos of which the severe critic, Ugo 
Ojetti, says, “It is doubtful if the traditions 
of English portraiture still have followers in 
England so agile and fresh” as this painter. 
“Memorable for the same English qualities” 
Ojetti considers Hopkinson, Betts, McLane, 
Lydia Emmet and Giovanni Troccoli. 
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*“But’—as I was told with a generous 
retraction of prejudices by a_ celebrated 
Italian painter who, after our fiasco in the 
British pavilion four years ago, contended 
that there could not be any art in America, 
if so we would show it abroad—‘‘but these 
are all good paintings. One can not be 
judged at the expense of another, for the 
diversity of technique which they represent 
is all upon a high level, and although derived 
from European sources, it is handled with 
power and individuality which foretells a 
distinctive art of high order in the near 
future.” 

“Tt is a dignified, wortby representation,” 
said one of the chiefs of the management to 
me of his own initiative, ““and at the Fif- 
teenth we hope to see more work from the 
same source, in your own pavillion, but 
rather in groups of several productions from 
a few of your most characteristic artists 
than in a large collection signed by many 
names.” 

The eight foreign collections in their 
respective pavilions are: from France, this 
year controlled by the Director of the 
Luxembourg, one hundred and fifty can- 
vases by fifty characteristic painters, led 
by the personal show of Charles Cottet, 
a small exhibit of sculpture is by eleven men 
and from the imcomparable Luxembourg 
collection of drawings the work (also water- 
colors and pastels) by Degas, Joseph and 
Emile Bernard, Besnard (who has also a 
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SPANISH PAVILION 


AMONG THE DUNES 


beautiful nude on the seashore), Forain 
(besides two paintings), Fantin-Latour, 
Renoir, Rodin, Puvis de Chavannes, Piot 
Manzana-Pissarro and many other masters 
of line as well as color—and most notable 
of all Perre Gerber’s great autumn Salon 
picture, the “Stage Box.” 

Great Britain’s sixty painters are domi- 
nated by William Nicholson’s twenty can- 
vases, a few paintings each to the other 
artists, better, more representative work 
than usual, but too many to stand out as 
clear in the memory as the groups of the 
water colorists and etchers, the most 
striking of which is C. R. W. Nevinson’s 
prints of subjects found in London, Paris 
and New York. 

In the Bavarian pavilion, outstanding 
among the sixty-seven painters are Maria 
Foeli’?s ‘‘Russian Woman Fasting,” the 
ever-captivating technique of Hans von 
Stuck in a “Judgment of Paris,” Hayck’s 
“Bay of Kiel,” Schwalback’s five nude 
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women called “Evening” and Leo Sam- 
berger’s unforgettable three oil portraits on 
wood. Of the nine sculptures in bronze 
nothing is more captivating than Willy 
Ziigel’s small vivacious kid. 

The Hungarian display by reason of the 
arrangement leaves the clearest impression 
of any in the exhibition. Of the twenty- 
three exhibitors, seven are painters: Maty- 
asovszky-Zsolnay, Csok, and Fényes, paint- 
ers only, are represented by from eight 
to ten canvases each, Rippl-Ronal by pastels 
and drawings, oils and etchings by Szonyl 
and the brilliant impressionist Rudnay, and 
Vaszary more interesting than ever in paint- 
ings and drawings. Four small and unusual 
one-man groups of etchings alone, twelve of 
sculpture and two good-sized collections of 
ceramics summarize this model show. 

Among the foreigners black and whites 
are in unusual prominence. In the Dutch 
pavilion there is nothing else: an exhibit of 
over one hundred and fifty prints of wood 
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cuts, engravings, etchings and dry points 
by over thirty exhibitors. 

The now completed Spanish pavillion’s 
one hundred works about one half are 
paintings, two at most to a name, and 
among them canvases by Sorolla, Belliure, 
Rusinol, Bilbao—most striking of all. 

The remainder of the exhibit is pretty 
evenly divided between sculpture—including 
Victorio Macho’s impressive “Brother Mar- 
cel,’ —andacharming little collection of etch- 
ings, charcoal and gouache, by ten artists. 

The Belgian contribution presents a 
large list of single examples and groups 
which render our knowledge of the vigorous 
modern art of the Flemings and the Walloons 
more profound and more extended than 
ever, but always within the lines, not narrow, 
we must admit, drawn by the Direction of 
the Brussels Royal Museum. Perhaps that 
which challenges the closest attention are 
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the three paintings, eight bronzes and black 
and whites of the young painter—here lost 
in the war, Rik Wouters. 

In the much talked of Soviet exhibit, for 
which the war-shut doors of the Russian 
pavilion were opened with a formal recep- 
tion the 19th of June, some of the almost- 
six hundred works show strong sentiment, 
rather than technical skill, although the 
collection reveals both, in the oils, water- 
colors, black and whites, wood carving and 
ceramics. This show seems to have nothing 
in common with those, now familiar to us, 
of the Russian exiies in Paris. Here still 
and alone, or nearly so, are seen remnants 
of cubism, which are apparently em- 
ployed to represent the dynamic forces of 
the Revolution, as in George Annenkof’s 
portrait of Trotsky, the most striking work 
of the collection and one of the most powerful 
in the entire exhibition. 


THE TREASURES OF FENWAY COURT 


BY WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES 


REMARKABLE woman was the late 
Mrs. John L. Gardner of Boston, whose 
monument is the unique museum she has left 
to the public. Fenway Court during her life- 
time has been open only twice a year for a 
few days, usually about Thanksgiving Day 
in the fall and about Easter in the spring, 
and then but a short time, from noon to 
three o'clock; and since the number of per- 
sons admitted was limited, the privilege of 
a visit involved planning ahead, and, espe- 
cially for those who came from a distance, 
considerable difficulty. Under the future 
régime the museum will be far more acces- 
sible to the people. Fenway Court with its 
contents is left to seven trustees as a public 
museum forever, with an income from 
$1,200,000 for maintenance, but with the 
proviso that no works of art are either to 
be added or taken away; that is to say, the 
Gardner collection as it exists today must be 
preserved exactly as it is. Should this pro- 
vision in the will be violated, then the house 
and all that is therein shall go to Harvard 
University, which shall sell the same and 
use the money to increase the salaries of 
professors and to maintain free scholarships. 
Mrs. Gardner’s will is as unique as her 


mansion and her collection. She knew 
exactly what she wanted to do, and with 
characteristic initiative and ingenuity she 
has made sure that her wishes shall be carried 
out in all their integrity. No acquisitions 
are to be made; nothing is to be changed in 
the installation; she nominated the director 
herself and provided for him a home in the 
building and a fair but not extravagant 
salary; she named her executors and told 
them precisely what they were expected to 
do; she stipulated that a fee shall be charged 
for admission; every contingency is provided 
for; nothing is left to chance or the whims of 
her executors. She was perfectly well aware 
that Fenway Court was to be her monument, 
and she intended to have it kept just as she 
had planned and built it. It will always 
remain as she established, shaped and fur- 
nished it, and it will have the unique distine- 
tion in America of being unchangeable. 

And as the works of art in the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum in the Fenway, 
Inc., are in a peculiar sense the intimate and 
personal expression of the late Mrs. Gard- 
ner’s tastes and preferences—not merely a 
collection, but her collection—this is as it 
should be. To add to the collection would 
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be to depersonalize it, to make it like other 
museum collections, which at present it is 
not. Fenway Court has always been differ- 
ent; that was its chief charm; it is to remain 
so. 

The use made by Mrs. Gardner of the 
carved stonework from a demolished Italian 
Gothic palace; the incorporation in her 
palace of the beautiful old door - frames, 
window -casements, balconies, sculptured 
panels, ceilings, etc.; and her adoption of the 
scheme of the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum in 
Milan—all these devices and materials have 
been so cleverly and thoughtfully combined 
and harmonized in Fenway Court as to 
produce the effect of a unified conception of 
genuine originality, the most pleasing feature 
of which is the fine garden courtyard with 
its arcaded cloisters. In this noble setting 
the rich collection of sculpture, tapestries, 
furniture, paintings, ceramics, etc., has been 
installed with rare taste. 

The more important works of art are ex- 
hibited in the rooms of the second and third 
floors. These rooms are named, respectively, 
the room of early Italian paintings, the 
Raphael room, the tapestry room, the Dutch 
room, the Veronese room, the Titian room, 
the long gallery, and the second gallery. 
Not only pictures, but numerous statues, 
reliefs, carvings, bronzes, mosaics, terra- 
cottas, marbles, tapestries, porcelains, 
screens, silver, miniatures, needlework, draw- 
ings, frescoes, iron-work, superb wall hang- 
ings of old Spanish and Italian leather, 
mirrors, old mantelpieces, old lace, shrines, 
lacquers, historic pieces of furniture—such 
as the set of seven painted and gilded chairs 
from the Borghese Palace, Rome, once the 
property of Pope Paul V—Venetian glass, 
arms, crosses, royal autographs, precious 
books, chalices, altars, are to be seen in these 
palatial apartments on every hand. 

With the two exceptions of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, and the 
Johnson collection, Philadelphia, there is no 
other collection in America where one can 
see so many good examples of the old 
Italian schools of painting. Here is the 
“Rape of Europa” by Titian, painted for 
Philip IL of Spain, and formerly in the 
Orleans collection, the Berwick collection, 
and in Lord Darnley’s collection at Cobham. 
Here is a Pieta by Raphael which originally 
formed part of the predella for the San 
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Antonio altar at Perugia, and which later 
passed into the possession of Queen Christina 
of Sweden. Another example of Raphael is 
his portrait of Fedro Inghirami, librarian of 
the Vatican under Julius IT; the one in the 
Pitti Gallery is a replica of this canvas. The 
ceiling in the Veronese room is a huge paint- 
ing by this Venetian master representing 
the “Coronation of Hebe.” Tintoretto is 
represented by a portrait of a Venetian 
senator. ‘The head of Christ by Giorgione 
is from the Casa Loschi, Vicenza. Among 
the early Italian masters, Giotto, Fra Angel- 
ico, Mantegna, Pesellino, Gentile Fabriano, 
and a dozen others may be mentioned. In 
the Raphael room there are, with the 
Raphaels, works by Fra Filippo Lippi, Carlo 
Crivelli, Antonio Pollajuolo, and Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo, with several lesser men. In the 
Titian room there are pictures by Tintoretto, 
Bonifazio, Correggio, Moroni, Sebastian del 
Piomo, and Paris Bordone. In the long 
gallery is the thrice-famous Chigi Botticelli, 
the Madonna aux Epis, and elsewhere is 
another celebrated Botticelli, the ““Death of 
Lucretia,” from the collection of Lord Ash- 


burnham. Other Italian names include 
those of Cosimo Tura, Agnolo Gaddi, 
Leonardo Scaletti, Masaccio, Bacchiacca, 
Piero dei Franceschi, Lorenzo di Credi, 


Tadino, Simone Martini, Giambono, Loren- 
zo di Niccold, Vanni, Pietro Lorenzetti, 
Bieci di Neri, Pinturicchio, Giovanni, di 
Paolo, Bramantino, Francesco Squarcione, 
Botticini, Francia, Baldassare Peruzzi, Cima, 
Bronzino, Tiepolo, Guardi, Longhi, Polidoro, 
Catena, Domenico Veneziano. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts announces another notable exhibition, 
that of portraits by John Neagle (born 1796 
—died 1865). The exhibition will open in 
Philadelphia April 15 and continue to May 
13 of the coming year. In order that this 
exhibition may be as representative as pos- 
sible, the management of the Academy re- 
quests the owners of such portraits to com- 
municate at once with the Secretary of the 
Academy, Mr. John Andrew Myers, stating 
whether they are willing to lend their co- 
operation. A list of the titles of the por- 
traits available with the approximate sizes 
of frames will be of great assistance to those 
arranging the exhibition. 
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PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


ONSTRUCTION work on the new Phila- 
© delphia Museum of Art is progressing 
rapidly, and it is now assured that one wing of 
this mammoth building will be completed in 
time to save the George W. Elkins collection 
of fine paintings for the city. The City of 
Philadelphia already owns the collection of 
the elder William L. Elkins, and in the will 
of his son, George W., it is provided that 
these two great collections must be hung 
together in a separate gallery of the new 
Museum, and that this portion of the 
Museum shall be completed by October 24, 
1924, else the city will lose the George W. 
Elkins gift. 

The bequests of five individuals have made 
the Philadelphia collections of rare paintings 
the finest of their classes in America. The 
names of these five notables are Mrs. 
William P. Wilstach, John G. Johnson, 
Wiliam L. Elkins, George W. Elkins and 
John H. McFadden. All of the pictures 
referred to, with the exception of the Johnson 
Collection, will be placed in the new Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. 

It is interesting to note that the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art will eventually 
dominate the new Fairmount Parkway, the 
axis of which leads from the centre of the 
main facade of the Museum to the City 
Hall located at Broad and Market Streets. 
Or, to reverse this statement, the new Fair- 
mount Parkway extends diagonally from 
City Hall and leads directly to the Museum. 
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FAIRMOUNT PARK 


HORACE TRUMBAUER, C. L. BORIE, C. C. ZANTZINGER, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 


THE NEW PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


BY ROBERT F. SALADE 


The Parkway proper is 6,300 feet long and 
has a varying boulevard width of from 140 
to 250 feet. It has been the means of 
creating three great plazas, has provided for 
three groups of public and  semipublic 
buildings, and has formed the ground work 
for a most remarkable group of art buildings, 
including the new Museum, which is being 
erected on the site of the old Fairmount 
Reservoir at the southeastern end of Fair- 
mount Park. 

The Museum stands upon a mound called 
Fairmount Hill. The Schuylkill River makes 
a graceful bend just as it flows past the base 
of Fairmount Hill; thus the Museum will 
not only dominate the Parkway throughout 
its length but it will also command two 
charming stretches of the river at this 
height, one to the proposed Schuylkill 
Embankment drives, the other to the north- 
west where the stream makes its way through 
a picturesque, tree-covered park. 

In front of the Museum, at the foot of 
Fairmount Hill, has been planned a broad 
plaza, 900 feet long and 400 feet wide. 
This has been named the Fairmount Plaza, 
and as the Parkway extends from it this 
roadway will be flanked on either side by 
other beautiful buildings of the art group. 
Sites have been allotted opposite the Art 
Museum for the new Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts and the new Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art. 
Near this section are now being developed 
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the “Parkway Gardens,” after the elaborate 
plans for beautiful landscape designs pre- 
pared by M. Jacques Greber. 

The following brief description of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art will give some 
idea of its magnitude and general appear- 
ance: It stands upon high ground far above 
the Fairmount Plaza. Its plan is in the 
form of a great “U,” the inner part of the 
U forming a grand court of sculpture and 
gardens. In front of the main entrance to 
the building will stand the famous equestrian 
monument of Washington, modeled by 
Professor Siemering, of Berlin, and unveiled 
in Fairmount Park by President McKinley 
in 1897. The Museum will be about 552 
feet long and about 500 feet deep, the central 
mass projecting beyond the main structure 
and thus forming the “U.” The grand 
court will be about 350 by 250 feet. The 
main entrance is on the first floor, which 
will be devoted to sculpture, decorative 
art, etce., and in the outer corners of the 
first floor will be large courts for the display 
of full-size sculpture and architecture. The 
second floor will contain all the main picture 
galleries and a spacious gallery for tapestries. 
In the basement will be located the adminis- 
trative offices, the offices of the Fairmount 
Park Commission and a first-class restaurant 
for the convenience of visitors. At the sub- 
basement level will be a tunnel-gallery run- 
ning entirely across the building, which by 
means of passenger elevators will allow 
access to the upper floors. 

There will be terraces on all sides of the 
Museum, which is being built in the classical 
Greek style of architecture. The frame is of 
steel construction, and the stone being used 
for the exterior is of a rich yellow color. 
The stone-work will be adorned by sculp- 
ture. The roof will be of polychrome tile. 
The original estimate of the cost of this 
building was $8,000,000, but owing to the 
rising costs of labor and materials it will 
require more than $12,000,000 altogether to 
complete the work. A recent loan of 
$2,000,000, granted by the voters of Phila- 
delphia, has made it possible to complete 
one wing of the Museum by October of this 
year. The entire building will be ready for 
visitors in time for the Sesqui-Centennial 
celebration which will be held in Philadelphia 
during the year 1926. 

The new Art Museum was really founded 
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by Mrs. Anna H. Wilstach, who died in 
1892, and who willed to the City of Phila- 
delphia $600,000 and her gallery of some 
150 paintings as the nucleus of a great 
municipal art gallery. The Wilstach collec- 
tion at the present time is housed in 
Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, along with 
the art treasures of the Pennsylvania 
Museum. Both the Wilstach collection and 
the Pennsylvania Museum will be transferred 
to the new building upon its completion. 

The John H. McFadden collection, which 
was given to the city in 1921, consists of 
nearly fifty English Masters of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
The William L. Elkins collection, when 
originally presented to the city some years 
ago, included 55 pictures of the modern 
schools, 76 early English Masters, and 120 
Old Masters of various countries. During 
recent years, however, this collection has 
received numerous additions. The Wilstach 
collection has also received many additions 
since the time it was taken over by the city. 
The George W. Elkins collection is accom- 
panied by a gift of $500,000, to be used for 
its maintenance and increase. This collec- 
tion largely consists of English Masters and 
is valued at $1,500,000. 

There is nothing more desirable in Phila- 
delphia at this time than the prompt comple- 
tion of the Art Museum in its entirety. In 
the opinion of those who are in a position to 
know the facts, the Museum, when com- 
pleted, may seem large enough to last the 
city for many years, but the time will 
eventually come when the complaint will 
be that the builders ought to have made it 
even larger. These experts are also of the 
opinion that the famous John F. Johnson 
collection of some thirteen hundred impor- 
tant paintings, and which was bequeathed to 
the city with the proviso that it was to 
remain permanently in the old Johnson 
residence at 510 S. Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, will some day in the future be 
moved to the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
where it may be exhibited to the greatest 
advantage. 


The Silvermine Guild of Artists held its 
annual exhibition of oil paintings and sculp- 
ture at the Guild Hall, from August 30 to 
September 30. 
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MODERNISM IN INDUSTRIAL ART 


The United States will not be represented 
in the Exposition of Decorative and Indus- 
trial Art to be held in Paris next summer. 
The French Government offered us one of 
the best sites set aside for foreign countries 
and urged participation. Our Government 
took the matter under serious consideration 
and was in sympathy with the project. 
But we could not qualify, for this exposition 
is to set forth exclusively works which are 
modernistic in design; none which is based 
on tradition is to be included. In this way, 
according to Professor Richards, who has 
made recently a searching survey of the 
situation, the French propose to capture 
the trade of the world in this field. But 
will they? 

What is modernistic design? So far very 
little properly in this category has found its 


way to America. Primarily it is design 
which does not follow  tradition—design 


which is deliberately different, or, as the 
designers say, “original.” This rather than 
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beauty is the designer’s first and main 
object. Judging from the illustrations in 
foreign publications and shown by Professor 
Richards in lectures given before the conven- 
tions of the American Association of 
Museums and the American Federation of 
Arts, beauty enters very little into this new 
design. And a majority of the works are 
clumsy, gross, ugly, violating in many 
instances those principles to which design 
for ages has conformed—grace of Ime, 
balance, color harmony, orderly arrange- 
ment, rhythm, repetition. The reaction 
apparently sought is shock, the effect that 
of naive barbarity. But while the really 
barbarous are naive, those who affect it 
seldom are. Insincerity is almost always 
transparent, and art which does not ring 
true will never endure. 

If this is so, some will say: Why worry 
about art? And they are right. It is not 
art we are worrying about, it 1s ourselyves— 
our children. Is it possible that we and 
they are going to be obliged to pass through 
an era like that of the middle eighteen 
hundreds—the era of marble top tables, 
walnut sets and their accompanying horrors, 
which, by the way, were the aftermath 
of the great Empire Style with all its colossal 
weightiness. What a _ pity if, because 
France dictates it, we must discard our fine 
old Colonial and accept instead chairs 
which would seem to have been cut from 
barrels, sideboards that resemb!e Pullman 
buffets, china that would seem to have been 
decorated by accident. And why should 
we? Art is not only a factor in but the 
measure of civilization. 

Kurope today is in the throes of a life 
and death struggle wherein the lower 
instincts are grappling for supremacy. On 
which side will we throw our strength? 
This is a matter of grave importance. 
Shall we lead or shall we be led? Have 
we the courage of our convictions or do we 
simply wish to be “in fashion?” 

Our manufacturers will visit the Exposi- 
tion in Paris, so also will crowds of American 
tourists, constituting in part our buying 
public. Will they bring back with them 
“ideas” of novelty, of beauty? Will they 
use their own judgment or accept the 
judgment of others? Sincerity is all we 
ask for, and comparison of modern products 
with the best which has endured. What- 
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ever stands this test is worth while—worth 
having. But let it be remembered that to 
be different is not necessarily to be fine, 
and that no man was ever original by merely 
taking thought. The great styles have 
been evolved naturally through the require- 
ments of material and the need of the time. 


WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS 
The death of Wiliam Laurel Harris, which 


occurred on July 3 at his summer home on 
Lake George, New York, removed one whose 
interest and devotion to art for many years 
have been unremitting. In the Architec- 
tural League and The Mural Painters he 
was a prominent figure, and many of their 
more notable exhibitions he helped to organ- 
ize. In the late 90’s he assisted in the deco- 
ration of the Library of Congress. Later he 
collaborated with Francis Lathrop in deco- 
rating St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, 
but his most important work in this field was 
his scheme for the entire decoration of the 
Church of the Paulist Fathers, a portion of 
which he carried out. It was through his 
cooperation that the American Federation 
of Arts some years ago set forth in the 
National Museum at Washington an epoch- 
marking exhibition of American industrial 
art. It was in the development of the in- 
dustrial arts in this country that Mr. Harris 
was most keenly interested. For ten years 
prior to his death he was a contributing 
editor of Good Furniture Magazine. The 
editor of that publication, Mr. Frohne, 
announcing his death, paid him the follow- 
ing beautiful and fitting tribute: 

“Gentle and modest in manner, sympa- 
thetic and lovable by disposition, it was 
given him to seek and discover only the 
good in others. Always eager to learn, he 
was ever ready to pass on his own solid 
learning for the good of others, who, like 
himself, were trying to make life more 
beautiful.” 

William Laurel Harris was indeed a lover 
of beauty and keenly sensitive of its deeper 
significance in life. He was, moreover, 
abundantly endowed with that rare quality 
known as tact, which springs primarily from 
a consideration for the feelings of others 
He wrote well, he had excellent taste and 
administrative ability; and all his gifts he 
employed in the interest of art. 


THE PRINT MART 


The idea which led to the establishment 
of the Painters and Sculptors Association of 
the Grand Central Galleries, New York, is 
that of bringing the artists and the public 
into closer relationship; in short, by the most 
direct method, marketing art. The success 
of the undertaking proves the soundness of 
the idea. With the same purpose in view, 
the Print Society, then of Ringwood, now 
of Woodgreen Common, England, some 
years ago proposed and undertook to send 
out portfolios of prints by members to 
persons desiring to purchase, in order that 
they might see the works in their own homes 
before making selection. Thus between 
eight and nine thousand prints have been 
brought to the attention of collectors. Along 
precisely the same line, Ralph M. Pearson, 
the American etcher, who is a member of the 
Elverhoj Colony at Milton-on-the-Hud- 
son, is offering to send out to would-be pur- 
chasers portfolios of his own etchings for in- 
spection and selection, a privilege offered 
(through the advertising columns of this 
magazine) exclusively to subscribers and 
members of the American Federation of 
Arts. The American Federation of Arts 
circulates portfolios of etchings by various 
etchers with lke purpose under similar 
conditions. But it is Mr. Pearson’s belief 
that the print buyer can make more intelli- 
gent decisions if he sees a comprehensive 
showing of one man’s work at one time, and 
that of another at a different time, than if 
he sees them together. If the plan proves 
successful, other print-makers will doubtless 
follow Mr. Pearson’s example. In this way 
the buyer deals directly with the artist and 
the artist comes in personal touch with his 
patron. The plan is one which has our 
heartiest support and endorsement. 


ERRATA 


Our attention has been called to several 
errors which in the past few months have 
crept into print in the pages of this magazine 
despite our unending efforts for accuracy. 
There is probably nothing so humiliating 
and exasperating as such errors, for no 
amount of contradiction can ever erase 
them. There are few things as relentless as 
type. 
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For one of these errors we are not re- 
sponsible, save in so far as having handed 
on the mistake made by another. This was 
the entitling of a painting by Mr. Sargent, 
“The Lady with the Rose—My Sister.” 
Thus the title was given in the catalogue of 
the Grand Central Galleries’ Exhibition, but 
the latter half, ““My Sister,’ referred to the 
owner, Mrs. Haddon, rather than to the 
painter, the charming subject being the 
sister of Mrs. Haddon, not of Mr. Sargent. 

To our great confusion and distress the 
portrait of Lord Dunsany by Orlando Rou- 
land, published with Mr. William B. McCor- 
mick’s article on page 402 of the August 
number, was erroneously entitled “Self 
Portrait.” 

We are also asked to correct the statement 
that the Florentine Marble Fountain pre- 
sented to Mills College recently was the gift 
of Albert M. Bender, of San Francisco. It 
was in fact the gift of I. W. Hellman, Jr. 
This error in our department of notes was 
misinformation obtained from a supposedly 
authoritative source. 


NOTES 
FEDERATION NEWS 


HE VENICE International Exhibition 

is to close the last of October. Imme- 
diately thereafter the American section as- 
sembled under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts will be returned on one 
of our American Shipping Board vessels. 
With the consent of the artists, this collec- 
tion, which has received such favorable 
comment and created so genuine an interest 
abroad, is to be circulated among American 
art museums and associations. 

Another notable traveling exhibition of 
the year is a new collection of paintings lent 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, repre- 
senting great artists of various schools. 

Through the cooperation of Mrs. Lilla 
Cabot Perry, Mr. Bittinger and other mem- 
bers of the Guild of Boston Artists, a collec- 
tion of forty pictures by Boston artists has 
been assembled and is being circulated by 
the Federation this season. This exhibition 
had its first showing in Nashville, Tennessee, 
in September. 

The Grand Central Galleries have again 
generously lent us twenty-five pictures of 
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suitable size and character for exhibition in 
colleges and universities. 

Two interesting one-man exhibitions are 
being circulated by the Federation this year, 
one a collection of pictures of New York by 
Everett L. Warner, mentioned elsewhere at 
length in these pages, and a collection of very 
charming water-colors by Miss Lesley Jack- 
son of Washington—pictures of France, 
Japan and Washington shown last spring at 
the Coreoran Gallery of Art. 

A unique plan, and one which it is hoped 
it will be possible to put into effect is for a 
one-picture exhibition, the picture to be by 
a master painter fully representative of a 
school or period lent by a museum or a 
private collector for circulation in colleges 
and universities, the expectation being that 
its display will be made an event and a 
basis for programme study. 

These are but a few of the unique and in- 
teresting exhibitions which the Federation is 
announcing for the coming season. 

A flattering invitation was received from 
the New Zealand and South Seas Exhibition 
Company to send a representative collection 
of American art to be shown in an Inter- 
national Exposition to be held in Dunedin, 
New Zealand, November, 1925. The Fine 
Arts Committee of this Exposition is mak- 
ing a special effort to have all or most of 
the principal countries of the world repre- 
sented in the Art Gallery by National Col- 
lections, and, through the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, invited cooperation with a view 
to representation by the United States. 
Unfortunately the Federation, not being an 
endowed organization, was not in a position 
to finance such an undertaking, and there- 
fore the invitation was declined. 

Despite its name, the American Federa- 
tion of Arts has accepted from time to time 
a number of members in foreign countries, 
usually either Americans or foreign artists 
who have exhibited in this country or foreign 
art patrons. A short time ago our Invitation 
Committee selected a number of British 
artists, and an invitation was extended to 
them to become members of the Federation. 
Many accepted, and the general feeling was 
expressed by one of these artists, who wrote, 
“T have a great admiration for much of the 
American art which I have seen, and I like 
the idea of English artists being asked to 
joi an American Federation.” 
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The new wing of the 
THE NEW WING Metropolitan Museum, to 
OF AMERICAN be devoted to early Ameri- 
DECORATIVE can decorative art, the gift 
ART of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
de Forest, has been com- 
pleted and will be opened, it is understood, 
with appropriate ceremonies, on October 20. 
The three floors of the wing will be found 
similar in scheme. On each floor there will 
be a central exhibition gallery, opening on 
three sides into smaller rooms. Each 
central gallery will be used for collections of 
furniture and other decorative arts arranged 
by material. The smaller rooms will be 
fitted with a view to recreating the effect of 
the period from which they date. The first 
floor will be devoted to the last decade of 
the eighteenth and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. On the second floor 
will be found furniture and woodwork of 
the middle eighteenth century, whereas the 
third floor will be dedicated to the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. The 
museum authorities for twelve years have 
been searching out and purchasing rooms 
from old houses of these various periods. 
Fifteen such rooms have been acquired and 
now become a part of the new wing. No one 
section of the country predominates. There 
are two rooms from Haverhill, Mass., one 
from Woodbury, L. I., one from Philadelphia, 
another from Maryland. Possibly the most 
extraordinary and impressive of all the 
rooms is the one from ‘“‘Marmion,” the 
country seat 18 miles from Fredericksburg, 
Va., but none has more historic associations 
and greater beauty than the large ballroom 
from Gadsby’s Tavern at Alexandria, Va., 
erected in 1793 and purchased by the 
Museum at the time that old historic build- 
ing was destroyed. An illustrated article 
on the new wing and its precious possessions 
will be published in a later issue of this 
magazine. 


The trustees of the Rhode 
Island School of Design 
recently announced the gift 
to the institution of the 
money necessary for the erection of a new 
museum building. This is given jointly by 
Messrs. Stephen O. and Jesse H. Metcalf. 
The unit is to be known as “The Eliza G. 
Radeke Building” and will be an important 
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addition to the galleries already in use by 
the institution. It is particularly fitting 
that the new building should have the name 
noted above, as Mrs. Radeke has made the 
welfare of the institution her lifework, and 
consequently has played a very large part 
in the development of art education in the 
state. She is also a member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Federation of 
Arts. 

The architect of the new building is Mr. 
William T. Aldrich of Boston. The plans 
are well developed, and it is hoped that 
construction may begin soon. This, when 
completed, will enable the Museum more 
properly to show its rich collections. 

The Annual Fall Exhibition of Contem- 
porary American Painting at the Rhode 
Island School of Design is scheduled to be 
shown from October 14 to November 9. 
It is the policy of the institution to show a 
small well-chosen group, placing great 
emphasis on the quality of the paintings. 

Some of the artists who are to be repre- 
sented in the coming Exhibition are: Frank 
W. Benson, R. Sloan Bredin, Bryson Bur- 
roughs, John F. Carlson, Charles H. Davis, 
Sidney E. Dickinson, Anna Fisher, Gertrude 
Fiske, John F. Folinsbee, John R. Frazier, 
Daniel Garber, Childe Hassam, Robert 
Henri, Eugene Higgins, Felicie Waldo 
Howell, W. L. Lathrop, Ernest Lawson, 
William C. Loring, Gari Melchers, Richard 
E. Miller, Ross Moffett, Jerome Myers, 
Douglass E. Parshall, Charles A. Platt, 
Edward W. Redfield, Albert Rosenthal, 
Robert Spencer, Maurice Sterne, and Martha 
Walter. 

A beautiful little Temple of Music, classic 
in design, has been erected in Roger Williams 
Park, Providence, through the munificence 
of Mr. William Curtis Benedict, a student 
and a devotee of music. It was designed by 
William T. Aldrich, architect of Boston, 
and was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies on the 21st of September. A chorus 
of 500 voices took part in the dedica- 
tory exercises, as well as prominent instru- 
mentalists. The musical program was in 
charge of John B. Archer. This Greek 
temple was built under the direction of a 
committee consisting of Stephen O. Metcalf, 
Sidney R. Burleigh, L. Earle Rowe and 
Edwin A. Burlingame of Providence, and 
Edwin P. Chapin of Andover, Mass. 
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The Twenty-Third Annual 

THE OLD LYME Exhibition of paintings and 

EXHIBITION sculpture by the Lyme 

Art Association opened Au- 

gust 2 with the usual amenities. Prob- 

ably nowhere in the United States is the 

pleasant custom of the summer exhibition 

invested with the peculiarly quiet charm 
that it finds in Old Lyme. 

Years of patient endeavor have gone into 
the upbuilding of the Association, and the 
charming gallery, built three years ago, is 
eloquent testimony that these artists know 
how to tend the practical. All of this 
year’s 96 paintings and seven pieces of 
sculpture were the work of men and women 
who live in Lyme and, mostly, work there 
the year through. The Association as a 
whole acts as jury, voting as a body on each 
picture sent for exhibit. To be elected to 
active membership an artist must have 
painted several seasons in Lyme, and owner- 
ship of a house and land are strong recom- 
mendations, for buying as well as painting 
goes on here, you see, and it is fair that 
rewards should be preserved against out- 
siders to whom Lyme might mean only a 
good salesroom. Anyone interested may be 
an associate member or one of the various 
classes of sustaining and benefactor members. 

A new plan for museum purchase has 
created associate museum members who 
receive by lot the picture which each year is 
awarded the museum prize. Everett War- 
ner received the prize this year for his 
“Autumn Afternoon,” showing the bend of 
a river. The only other prize awarded is 
the Eaton Purchase Prize, which went to 
Harry L. Hoffman for a charming still life 
of flowers in a vase called “Potpourri.” 
Guy Wiggins, who, by the way was enthu- 
siastically painting in Montana this summer, 
exhibited a characteristic landscape, “*Mid- 
winter,’ and “The Little Village under the 
Hills” which is his own Hamburg, 6 miles 
or so above Lyme. This second, smaller 
canvas was more vigorously handled, less 
usualand more interesting. Gregory Smith’s 
“Nocturne” was one of the fine things of the 
exhibition, a New England brook in winter, 
caught in a soft mood. 

Mathilda Brown’s group of sketches, as 
well as her larger “‘ Yearlings,’”’ were, as her 
work always is, interesting studies of cattle, 
particularly young cattle, which she paints 


with a nice freedom. H. R. Poore’s work 
was well beyond the usual, his ““Rugged 
Lyme” epitomizing New England on a small 
canvas which held only cedars, growing 
among rocks. Iris Andrews Miller of 
Detroit, a first exhibitor this year, showed a 
still life, ““ White Snapdragons,” of conspicu- 
ous freshness and vigor on a wall where the 
names represented wider fame but not more 
talent. Charles Bittinger’s ““The Old Wall 
Paper” was one of the unique pictures, 
detailed and decorative; ““The Hill Farm” 
by Ann Crane was a fresh note among the 
landscapes with a clever color balance in 
the red barn and the green-blue of sky and 
pool. Wilson Irvine’s “‘Morning at the 
Pool” was a delicate tapestry of light and 
air and the shimmering green of new woods 
with two nudes showing silver-white among 
them. 

An eerie fantasy named “The House of 
Myrtis’ Grandma” was surprisingly painted 
by H. Van Buren Magonigle, who, it seems, 
summers and paints in Lyme, forgetting the 
more serious business of architecture. 

The sculpture exhibit was rather sparse; 
two small figures by Lydia C. Kirk and five 
bronzes by Bessie Potter Vonnoh, the most 
notable of which was the lovely fountain 
figure, “‘Water Lily,” which is now on view 
at the Grand Central Galleries, the nude 
figure of a child holding and contemplating 
a water lily. Mr. and Mrs. Vonnoh’s 
home, with its two studios, is one of the 
most charming of the Old Lyme houses ‘‘up 
Hamburg way.” Among the other artists 
exhibiting were Ernest Maxwell Albert, 
Eugene Higgins, Clark G. Voorhies, Platt 
Hubbard, Frank A. Bicknell, Will Howe 
Foote, John F. Stacy of Chicago, whose 
“Landscape from Lyme” took the Logan 
Prize at Chicago last year, Precival Rosseau, 
who showed two characteristic bird dog 
portraits, Charles Vezin and Carleton 
Wiggins, father of Guy who, though nearly 
eighty, continues to paint his well-loved 
pastorals. 

Charmingly disposed at the back of the 
two front and main galleries was the ** Gallery 
of Sketches,” where lively groups of small 
canvases were hung. 

The opening day of the exhibition was 
delightful for everybody; the artists, the 
natives and the summer guests mingled and 
chatted and drank tea (for the benefit of the 
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association); art, past present and future, in 
Lyme, was earnestly considered, and the 
sun sank beyond the Connecticut Hills before 
the last tea cake was consumed, the last 


theory considered. IM balea lel 
The Sixteenth Annual 
STOCKBRIDGE Stockbridge Exhibition 


EXHIBITION opened in the Casino on 
- August 30 and continued 
through September 14. This is one of the 
most characteristic series of New England’s 
summer exhibitions of art. For sixteen 
years in the quality and importance of the 
work set forth the standard has been 
steadily raised. Among its regular patrons 
are found such names as Daniel Chester 
French, Lydia Field Emmet, John C. 
Johansen, Walter Nettleton, Jean MacLane, 
Marie O. Kobbé, and Augustus Lukeman, 
besides young artists like Matilda Brownell, 
Margaret French Cresson and Robert 
Strong Woodward. Such a list of contrib- 
utors would insure the success of any art 
exhibition, however ‘“‘local.””? An added 
interest to these summer shows such as 
those now held yearly at Lyme, Woodstock, 
Gloucester, Marblehead and Stockbridge is 
the forecast they offer of the later, more 
formal exhibitions such as those of the New 
York Academy and the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. Judging from the 
pre-view thus afforded, the season of 1924-25 
will be a particularly “strong year.” Johan- 
sen contributed to this year’s Stockbridge 
show his latest work, a portrait of Dr. 
Atwood, President of Clark University. 
Jean MacLane sent a portrait group called 
“The Artist’s Family,” while Walter Nettle- 
ton, who has just returned from a long stay 
abroad, contributed three of his latest 
works. Sculpture was especially well repre- 
sented. Daniel Chester French sent a 
study for the head of the great First Division 
Memorial, which is to be unveiled in Wash- 
ington this autumn. Augustus Lukeman 
also sent his war memorial, ‘*The Aviator,” 
which is also to be placed in the national 
capital. Three women sculptors, Malvina 
Hoffman, Margaret French Cresson and 
Evelyn Beatrice Longman, sent examples of 
their summer’s work. Others who contrib- 
uted are Margaret Foote Hawley, whose 
miniatures are a great delight, Constance 
Curtis, Ellen Emmet Rand, Leslie Emmet, 
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M. Leslie Bush-Brown, Lilia Tuckerman, 
Sarah Sears, Brown Caldwell, Calton Fowler, 
George Laurence Nelson, F. W. Stokes, 
Russel Cowles, Charles Warren Eaton, W. 
Merritt Post, Dorothy Tuckerman Draper, 
Frances W. Delehanty, Theodosia de R. 
Hawley, Helene Kobbé, Herman Kobbé, 
Ernest Watson and others. 


Honolulu is to have an Art 
Museum through the benef- 
icence of a resident, Mrs. 
C. M. Cooke, who during 
several years of travel has assembled a collec- 
tion of Oriental paintings and art objects and 
a library of rare art books, both of which will 
be included in the new museum. With 
members of her family Mrs. Cooke spent 
several months during the early spring and 
summer travelling in the United States 
visiting museums and consulting with mu- 
seum experts. 

To the ever-increasing number of people 
interested in the work of the local art colony 
in Honolulu and that of the visiting artists 
in their midst, the exhibitions which the 
Cross Roads Studio holds periodically are 
looked forward to with keen anticipation not 
only because they keep alive the community 
interest in art that is being produced there 
but because the studio as an institution is 
fillmg a long-felt need for closer contact 
between the artist and the public. 

Recently there was held at the studio an 
exhibition from the Salmagundi Club in 
New York consisting of two hundred small 
canvases, moderately priced, which met with 
wonderful success. “‘The most interesting 
collection,” says the Honolulu Star Bulletin, 
“ever exhibited at the Cross Roads Studio.” 
Quite a number of the paintings were pur- 
chased by people of moderate means. One 
afternoon Mr. Frank Moore of Honolulu, 


INIAY VON 
HONOLULU 


-who is a member of the Salmagundi Club, 


gave a talk on the various artists represented 
and their work. The exhibition was open 
for one week during the evening so that 
everyone might have opportunity to see the 
collection. 

In connection with a local exhibit of 
lithographs which was held at the studio, 
Mr. C. Montague Cooke lent his private 
collection dating from 1850. This exhibi- 
tion as a whole was intended to show the 
development of the art in America from its 


IVORY COFFRET. 


GIFT OF J. H. 


beginning to the present day. In the Cooke 
collection are lithographs by such artists as 
Whistler, Pennell, F. Hopkinson Smith and 
Albert Sterner. Among the local Honolulu 
artists who exhibited were Hue Luquiens, 
Agnes Pelton and Madge Tennent. 

Mrs. Tennent, who came to Honolulu 
from Samoa where she studied and painted 
the various types, held an exhibition of 
Honolulu subjects and child portraits at the 
Cross Roads Studio this spring. 


A carved ivory box nearly 
a thousand years old has 
lately been added to the 
treasures of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. This piece of Byzantine 
craftsmanship probably came from the 
ancient city of Byzantium, now known as 
Constantinople, and is, in spite of its extreme 
age, still in a state of practically perfect 
preservation except for the loss of a panel 
on one side and an opening at one end where 
the lock was formerly placed. 

It is recognized as one of the rarest pieces 
of its kind in existence, and has been de- 
scribed and written about by some of the 
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foremost authorities on ivories, including 
Venturi of Italy, Dalton of England, Graeven 
of Germany, and Diehl of France. One 
similar to it is owned by the Museum at 
Darmstadt, and others resembling it in 
character are to be found in the Morgan 
Collection of the Metropolitan Museum at 
New York. 

This coffret was at one time exhibited at 
the British Museum, and on another occa- 
sion in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in South Kensington. Prior to coming to 
America, it was held in the collection of 
Monsignor Bethune of Ghent, Belgium, and 
only by a stroke of good fortune was the 
Cleveland Museum enabled to secure it. 
There are perhaps fifty boxes of this kind 
known to be in existence, and the majority 
of these belong in museum collections. Only 
four of the known examples depict the story 
of Man’s Creation and Fall, which is shown 
on this in a series of panels on the cover and 
sides. ‘Those on the cover give the creation 
of man, the creation of woman, and the kill- 
ing of Abel by Cain. On the sides and ends 
are represented, in proper sequence, the 
various episodes of the fall, beginning with 
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the temptation of Eve by the serpent, and 
concluding with the expulsion from the 
Garden, and the depiction of the labors of 
Adam at the forge, assisted by Eve, who 
plies the bellows. The small ivory panels of 
which the box is made up are enclosed by 
stiles, richly ornamented with rosettes of 
differing design. 

Owing to its extreme age, the ivory has 
acquired a beautiful mellowness, and there 
are indications that its decorative effect was 
originally enhanced by color, traces of which 
are still to be seen. 

The piece is of unusual size, being 18038 
inches long, 734 inches wide, and 51 inches 
high, and has a cover which slides in longi- 
tudinal grooves. 

One may gain from this splendid example 


of medieval craftsmanship some idea of the: 


sumptuousness which existed during the 
period between the fall of Rome and the 
coming of the Gothic period, a time in which 
the art of Europe was strongly influenced by 
that of the Orient. This splendid creation 
of a long past civilization comes to the Mu- 
seum as the gift of several of its generous 
supporters, Mr. J. H. Wade, Mr. John L. 
Severance, Mr. F. F. Prentiss, and Mr. Wm. 
G. Mather. 

The acquisition of such masterpieces by 
our American museums is a matter of great 
significance, as through them we may gain a 
closer contact with the ideals and thoughts 
of the past, and a finer appreciation of those 
great civilizations. We 


Work on the new Detroit 
Institute of Arts has been 
progressing steadily during 
the summer. The building 
has been carried to the first floor level, and 
the bids for the shell of the building will soon 
be let. With the coming of Dr. William 
Valentiner on October 1 as Art Director of 
the Institute of Arts, a new period in the art 
development of Detroit will undoubtedly 
begin. It is one thing to have a beautiful 
building and another to fill it with the kind 
of art objects that will bring enlightenment 
and beauty into a community. The period 
rooms installed in the old museum by Dr. 
Valentiner, who has been on the museum 
staff for several years as expert and adviser, 
augur brightly for the uncommon interest 
which will undoubtedly animate the rooms 
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of the new institute upon its completion. 

The latest accession made by the purchas- 
ing staff of the Museum is an entire Fifteenth 
Century Gothic chapel which was brought 
to Detroit in huge cases from the Chateau 
du Lannoy at Herberbiller, France. Wood- 
work stairway and mantel from a Colonial 
home in Philadelphia has also been pur- 
chased by the Institute for a colonial room, 
as well as a Louis XV drawing room with 
panelings from a sixteenth century Italian 
room. The plan of the new institute will 
include a series of such rooms, from all 
countries and periods, which is, of course, 
the ideal way to display the decorative arts. 

Under the auspices of the Jewish Insti- 
tute, M. A. Kk. Feldberg exhibited his marine 
paintings several days during August at the 
home of Mrs. David Werbe. Carlton T. 
Chapman and Frederick Waugh have also 
been in the city installing panels recently 
completed for the Detroit and Cleveland 
Navigation Company for their new steamers 
Greater Detroit and Greater Buffalo. “‘Detroit 
Harbor, 1794,” by Mr. Chapman, shows the 
expanse of the river with a small cluster of 
frame buildings grouped on the shore and 
several two-masted sailing vessels lying at 
anchor in front. “The Battle of Lake Erie” 
is another painting by Mr, Chapman which 
will be placed in the Greater Detroit, with 
“Niagara Falls,’ a painting by Frederick 
Waugh. Franklyn Paris and _ Frederick 
Wiley of New York have used the old-time 
stage coach, railway train, steamers and air- 
planes to convey the general idea of evolu- 
tion in transportation, in their long pictorial 
map representing the Great Lakes. 

Detroit artists contributed generously to 
the annual exhibition held at the Michigan 
State Fair which opened the last of August 
and continued through September. The 
state has built a Michigan Art Institute, a 
very adequate building on the fair grounds, 
and is now endeavoring to create a perma- 
nent collection which shall be on exhibition 
all the year round. H. M. Kurtzworth, who 
lately resigned as director of the Kansas 
City Art Institute, has been for several 
years director of the Michigan institution. 
Paul Honore, Detroit artist and teacher of 
painting, was his able assistant, lecturing 
during the fair on those aspects of an artist’s 
work which are most apt to interest the 
general public. Looking over the mass of 
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pictures sent in for possible exhibition, one 
critic decided that ‘What we needed was 
evidently an art extension department of our 
Art Institute, or, better still, a city or state 
art school with a studio on wheels, a sort of 
free clinic for aspiring artists where their ills 
could be diagnosed and their efforts guided.” 


The summer Bulletin of the 
City Art Museum repro- 
duced on its cover and de- 
scribed in an accompanying 
article the mosaic dating from the second 
century B. C., acquired last year. “The 
Flight into Egypt,” by Claude Lorraine, pre- 
sented to the Museum by William Kk. 
Bixby, was illustrated and described and 
announcement was made of the third edition 
of the catalogue of paintings which has been 
revised and enlarged. This new catalogue 
contains 99 illustrations. 

An exhibition of a selection of twenty-five 
of the best jewelry designs entered in com- 
petition for the $1,000 Cartier Scholarship 
Prize Competition was on view the last two 
weeks in August. 

Oscar E. Berninghaus was awarded the 
first prize of $100 for the best painting in oil 
at the Missouri State Fair at Sedalia. The 
three other prizes for oil paintings were also 
won by St. Louis artists, Kathryn E. Cherry, 
Tom P. Barnett and Frank Nuderscher being 
awarded the second, third and fourth prizes 
respectively. Gustav Goetsch was awarded 
the first prize for pastels. Mrs. Helene 
Earley and Lilie Willemsen won prizes for 
design and crafts. 

The last weeks in August at the City Art 
Museum were devoted to the arrangements 
for the nineteenth annual exhibition of 
paintings by American artists. The jury 
to select the work by St. Louis artists was 
chosen from out of town. Forty-two St. 
Louis painters submitted seventy-eight pic- 
tures, but only one painting by each artist 
could be admitted. Twenty-two paintings 
were accepted. They are: “Day in June,” 
by Tom P. Barnett; “Fiesta, San Juan,” by 
Oscar Berninghaus; ‘Painter to the King,” 
by Fred G. Carpenter; “Stockton Sommer,” 
by John Eppensteiner; “My Mother,” by 
Charles Galt; “‘Mountain Patterns,” by 
Jessie M. Gleyre; “The Harbor,” by Gustav 
Goetsch; “Bishop Johnston,” by T. Kaji- 
wara; “Breakfast Table,” by R. A. Kissack; 
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““Coquettes Amoureuses,” by Walter Klett; 
“Paisley Colors,” by Agnes Lodwick; “A 
City Girl,’ by Gisella Loeffler; ‘Portrait 
Head,” by Scott McNutt; “Unfolding Day,” 
by F. Naumann; ‘“‘Cretonne,” by Emily 
Philips; “Portrait of a Young Man,” by 
William Schevill; “Family Outing, Jamaica,” 
by Blanche Skrainka; ““Sea Mist,” by Oscar 
Thalinger; ‘Still Life,’ by Florence Ver 
Steeg; “Old W—at Rockport’’and “Gnomes,” 
by Edmund H. Wuerpel. William Forsythe, 
Clifton Wheeler and Paul Hadley, all of 
Indianapolis, Ind., composed the jury. 


MP: 


The season continued, on 
account of a long Parlia- 
ment and Wembley, far in- 
to the summer, in the mid- 
dle part of which the Advertising Convention 
was the raison d’étre of the biggest poster 
show ever held. In the stadium at Wem- 
bley, which seats 100,000 people, American 
pictorial advertising was exhibited; and in 
the gap between the Palace of Arts and the 
Palace of Industry British Poster Art had a 
street to itself, while a special all-British 
exhibition was also held in the former build- 


LONDON 
NOTES 


ing. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey and the Roman Catholic Cathedral 


there were special services for advertisers 
during the great convention! 

Between ourselves “‘Poster Street” was a 
“stunt,” merely showing certain posters at 
present to be found in the streets and under- 
ground and other railway stations, but the 
exhibition within the building was very 
representative of the commercial standard 
here at present. Some of the artists showed 
interesting designs and many were in good 
taste and well painted, and certainly the 
printers are deserving of all possible praise 
for the excellence of their type and color 
reproduction. One interesting point was to 
compare the designs by Royal Academicians 
with those of other artists. The R. A.’s 
were quite as “modern” and showed an 
understanding of the technique required, but 
as a rule they were more dignified, if less 
imaginative and less original. The best 
printers are the Curwen Press, the Baynard 
Press, and Vincent, Day & Brooks, Ltd. 
The best artists are: Adrian Stokes, R.A, 
George Sheringham, Kerr Lawson, A. R. 
Baker (whose Teddington poster stands 
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alone as a distinguished work), Gregory 
Brown, E. A. Cox, Frank Brangwyn, R.A., 
A. Talmadge, A.R.A., A. M. Brock (more 
“commercial,” but very good in that style, 
as is also F, C. Harrison, who relies upon 
arrangement pure and simple), Mclknight 
Kauffer, Frank Newbould, N. Wilkinson, 
A.R.A., Sir W. Orpen, R.A., Fred Taylor, 
Graham Petrie, Julius Olson, R.A., L. 
Campbell Taylor, A.R.A., George Henry, 
R.A., Sir D. Y. Cameron, R.A., Maurice 
Randall, Dudley Hardy (one of the most 
distinguished and original), Noel Rooke, 
R. N. Matthews, H. G. Gawthorne, W. B. E. 
Ranken, V.P.R.I., S. Torrence (of Canada), 
Spenser Pryse, Tom Purvis, D. Burroughs, 
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Nancy Smith, Cayley Robinson, R.A., 
Ambrose McEvoy. 

I give the above list because I do not 
believe any other country has so many well- 
known artists democratically working among 
those who have made their names as com- 
mercial artists along these lines—to beautify 
the art of the poster and other advertise- 
ment forms; yet I must record that there is 
still too much bad design being used in this 
work by advertising agencies. 

The Bovril poster competition offering 
prizes covering £30,000 brought in more 
than three-quarters of a million competitors, 
and, as each had to pay an entrance fee (for 
charity), £70,000 was obtained for the 
London hospitals and showed the popularity 
of the Art of the Poster to which all the 
railway companies are now dedicated. 

There are many signs of a Renaissance in 
England, and artists of all kinds fall into 
one or the other of two groups: (1) National- 
ists returning to national origins and folk 
arts throwing off the foreign influences of the 
last three hundred years; (2) International- 
ists adding their bit to the extremely modern 
thought and technique of England. 

There is a third group which goes on as 
usual, a sort of composite (commercial and 
society) picture which will never create a re- 
birth of the spirit. 

Jn music such people as Goossens and 
Holst—perhaps on account of their foreign 
ancestry—belong to the latter, while Freder- 
ick Austen and Vaughan Williams are in the 
first group. Austen, as Director of the 
British National Opera Company, has given 
Williams his first big chance in a long career 
and has produced his (the first really British) 
opera, “Hugh the Drover.” Based upon 
English characteristics, the scenario of this 
opera takes place in the Cotswolds during 
the Napoleonic Wars; Act I opens with a 
country fair and folk-dancers, and ends with 
a boxing-match; Act IT begins with the hero 
in the stocks accused of being a French spy, 
and all ends happily. Nevertheless it has 
every element of grand opera, though at the 
same time its sub-title, “‘ Ballad Opera,” well 
describes it. Play and music are very well 
written without a dull moment, and the 
setting designed by Oliver Bernard is quite 
English and very jolly. The whole thing is 
enjoyable and original. The B. N. O. C. 
will be seen in America, as it is going on a 
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year’s tour of Australia, S$. Africa, Canada, 
and the U. S. A. In the repertoire will be 
included Holst’s opera, ““The Perfect Fool,” 
equally original and totally different in spirit. 

Gordon Craig’s woodcuts have been on 
exhibition at the St. George’s Gallery and 
very delightful they are; exquisite techni- 
cally and imaginative in design, they are 
printed on that fascinating quality of paper 
Craig knows how to discover, which gives 
them a charming delicacy. 

The Guild of Potters, preeminent among 
whom is Vyse, held its first exhibition of 
delightful pieces, some of which will stand 
beside those of the past in museums and 
collections. A new idea has been started by 
the Society of Independent Artists whose 
first exhibition was opened by Lord Lever- 
hulme in a fine speech on the value of art, 
with P. G. Konody in the chair, under the 
presidency of Frank Brangwyn, R.A. The 
idea is to hold a permanent mart at the 
building of the great paint manufacturers, 
Thos. Parsons & Sons, Oxford Street. When 
an artist has completed a work he is to send 
it there for sale, and 0 commission is charged. 
Unfortunately the exhibition, so far, shows 
little that is worth buying, and although the 
Society is without formalities and creeds, 
the strange fact remains that it is singu- 
larly uninteresting and old-fashioned. Anne 
stelle Rice, Madelaine Wells, Douglas 
Wells, John Austen and Grace Rogers are 
among the few whose works stand out in the 
crowd of mediocrities. 

Nigel Playfair has given George Shering- 
ham his first chance as a decorator for the 
drama, and in the rather bald play by Bax, 
“Midsummer Madness,” the only success is 
made by this delightfully formal artist whose 
sense of color is a sheer delight and very 
“nglish in feeling. 

Mr. de Lazlo had an enormously fashion- 
able crowd to see his exhibition of society 
portraits which, if not exciting to the art 
lover, are eminently satisfactory to the 
sitters and show, too, a real genius for this 
sort of work. 

At the Beaux Arts Gallery an Australian- 
Combrae Stuart, has shown herself a pastel- 
list of the first order, her nudes being espe- 
cially charming. 

The Medici Society has exhibited some 
remarkably expert and beautiful modern 
wood-engravings in color by Hans Frank, 
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Leo Frank, Dagmar Hoodge and Dorothy 
Hirst. I have never seen finer examples of 
this modest art, which is within the range of 
everyone’s pocket—prices from £1 11s 6d 
to £2 12s 6d including frame. They are 
finely drawn, composed with style and 
knowledge, and the colors are lovely. 

At the Leicester Galleries Elsie Henderson 
in her recent exhibition challenged compari- 
son with Orivada as well as with Steinlen as 
an animal painter, and with Hernandez as a 
sculptor of animals. She has not the mas- 
tery of Steinlen nor the decorative sense of 
Orivada, but her lithographic studies, such 
as ‘‘Watching”’—a lion and a lioness on the 
edge of a rock, tense and vibrating with 
emotion—was a very noble drawing; so 


was “Wounded Lion,” and ‘‘Crows” was 
full of character and good in design. Very 


vital was ‘“‘Polar Bear” and “The Cat’s 
Toilet.” These were more than mere por- 
traiture of the obvious; they were filled with 
an artist’s feeling for the subject. “The 
Lion” was another very sensitive thing, and 
there were many others on an equally high 
level of achievement. I have noticed her 
work when exhibited in various exhibitions, 
especially by The Senefelder Club, for some 
years. She is represented in the British 
Museum, and the “Tate” Gallery as well 
as in the Fitz William Museum, Cambridge, 
Los Angeles and Wisconsin Museums, and at 
Leeds. I like her colored lithographs, such 
as “‘Condors,” very much, and especially 
her “Leopard Killmg Parrot.” Her sculp- 
ture, seen here for the first time, is not yet 
more than angular sketching in clay and not 
really worthy of being cast in bronze. 
Mateo Hernandez, the great Spanish 
sculptor, will exhibit in December at the 
Redfern Gallery, Bond Street, and the 
Spanish Ambassador will open his show. 
AmELIA Drrrizs. 


A new impetus has been 
given to San Diego Art ac- 
tivities by the amalgama- 
tion of the Friends of Art 
and the Artist’s Guild, forming a very strong 
organization of over 500 members. The 
new organization will cooperate in bringing 
exhibitions of paintings to San Diego and 
will otherwise strive to make this city a great 
art center. 

This event was celebrated by a reception 
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on the evening of August 16 in the art gallery 
of the museum, the formal opening of a large 
“non jury” exhibition of paintings, sculp- 
ture and craftswork by the members of the 
San Diego Art Guild. After the reception 
the party walked through the moonlit 
Montezuma garden to the Art Center, where 
music and a buffet supper completed a very 
delightful celebration. 

The exhibition was better than usual, due 
to the fact that each artist was requested to 
send in the best work he had ever done 
rather than the latest. There was some 
very creditable work in this show. Special 
mention should be made of sculpture and 
etchings by Mabel Fairfax Smith, a student 
for the past two years of the Art Students 
League in New York City; flower paintings 
by A. R. Valentien, who is well known for his 
paintings of the wild flora of California, and 
craftwork, baskets, copper and batiks by his 
wife; miniatures, flower panels and a chest by 
Martha M. Jones; a fine landscape by Mau- 
rice Braun, and several works by Alfred 
Mitchell, who lately studied at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy. H. B. 


In Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
every September a Fiesta is 
held, the purpose of which 
is to renew and keep alive 
the merrymaking spirit of old Spain and 
Mexico, but most of all of old New Mexico. 
“We are keeping alive,” says E. Dana 
Johnston, ‘‘all the beauty and grace of the 
Spanish culture, because it is beautiful and 
graceful; and because a country that be- 
comes too much steeped in the common- 
place and the ugly needs to preserve all the 
picturesqueness and artistry and all the 
beauty to which it is heir from the civiliza- 
tions that have contributed to it. We are 
keeping alive the American imagination and 
appreciation of the beautiful when we do it. 
It is difficult to estimate the value of Santa 
Fe’s service to the nation and the world in 
preserving that which the Pueblo and the 
Latin bave contributed to our traditions and 
history.” 

The Fiesta is not a hired performance 
managed by a few showmen. It is in 
charge of artists who, more than all others, 
grasp the beauty and feeling of Santa Fe. 
It is, moreover, an expression of community 
spirit; all Santa Fe takes part. 
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The Taos Society of Artists held its tenth 
annual exhibition in the alcoves of the Kere- 
san gallery the latter part of August and 
continued it over the Fiesta. The high 
standard set by the Society during the past 
seasons was maintained. The following de- 
scription of the exhibition is taken from EI 
Palacio the Santa Fe Museum’s official 
organ:, 

“As to technique and execution, there can 
be nothing but praise of the well-selected ex- 
hibit. There is sufficient variety in theme 
to hold the interest of the public, there being 
the usual Indian portraits, southwestern 
landscape, nocturnes, firelight effects, the 
treatment ranging from the conservative 
handling of the brush by Couse to the im- 
pressionistic piling on of paint by Sandzen, 
and the modernistic vein with dashes of flat, 
pure color by Nordfeldt. Two paintings of 
the three by Ufer probably stand out for 
their luminous, realistic qualities, whatever 
fault one may find with the choice of theme 
in ‘My Backyard’ with its ugly, nondescript 
buildmgs. ‘Jim in Khaki’ is splendid out- 
of-door portraiture, while in ‘The Rider, 
Taos Canon,’ one wonders what Ufer had 
in mind and to whose palette his brush had 
strayed. In the paintings by Sandzen one 
finds his usual vigor and perhaps, some 
artificiality, although nothing better in 
flower painting than his ‘Peonies’ has come 
from his brush, while his ‘At the Timber 
Line’ and ‘Rocks and Cedars’ have a fresh- 
ness and cold brilliancy that are admirable. 
J. H. Sharp contributes a wonderful land- 
scape with figures, in his ‘Rendezvous on 
Arroyo. It is a large conception and diffh- 
cult composition triumphantly executed. 
One lingers lovingly over the beauty of the 
picture. “Hunting Son and the Buffalo 
Skull’ is admirable among the type of picture 
one expects from the Taos group: ‘Mountain 
Aspens’ is an attractive landscape from the 
same brush. Bert Phillips sends what may 
be considered the best picture of his career 
along the traditional line of the Taos Indian 
posed midst his scenic surroundings. It is 
entitled ‘Moonlight Flute Song,’ the figure 
of an Indian sitting on a rock surrounded by 
water and shaded by the trees of the forest. 
There is real poetic feeling in the composi- 
tion and the light effects are well worked out. 
It is interesting to compare the three pic- 
tures by John H. Sloan with his more colorful 
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and varied exhibit hanging in an alcove of 
the Tewa gallery; two are landscapes, both 
of them of the Cliff dwellings of the Rito 
de los Frijoles, the most difficult subject any 
artist can choose. Opinion will differ 
whether Sloan, with all his consummate skill 
as a draftsman and fine restraint in color, 
has been more successful than others who 
have tried their brush on it. Both are ex- 
cellent studies in mass and form. Randall 
Davy is himself in his ‘Man in Red Shirt’ 
and ‘Santa Fe Reservoir, but does not 
attain the certainty and deft brilliancy that 
is Robert Henri’s in ‘Gypsy in White.’ 
Julius Rolshoven is distinguished with his 
two Indian portraits, ‘Pablita’ and ‘Indian 
Head.’ KE. Irving Couse pleases, as he 
always does, with ‘Fireside Meditation’ and 
“Camping Place,’ maintaining a high degree 
of excellence in his poetic interpretation of 
the Indian mood. His ‘Early Moonlight’ 
is not quite as convincing as the nocturne by 
O. E. Berninghaus, ‘Mexican Ponies,’ but 
both are charming bits, Berninghaus_ ex- 
celling especially in his delineation of horses. 
Nordfeldt has a portrait ‘Lovato’ that 
reconciles even his severest critics to his art, 
which seems more extreme in his impression 
of “The Corn Dance.’ It is inevitable to 
compare it with Sloan’s ‘Dance at San 
Ildefonso,’ both being rather sombre, but 
the former more intense than the latter. 
One wishes that both had put more of the 
sunlight and glare, more of the contrast of 
flashing colors, into their canvasses. ‘But 
where are Blumenschein, Dunton, Groll and 
Higgins,’ more than one visitor to the Mu- 
seum galleries is bound to ask, even though 
the others have offered so much that is fine, 
inspiring and praiseworthy.” 


ITEMS 


Mr. Leon Loyal! Winslow, of Albany, New 
York, has resigned the supervisorship of art 
and industrial arts in the New York State 
Department of Education to accept a joint 
position as Director of Art in the public 
schools of Baltimore, Maryland, and Teacher 
of Art Education in Maryland Institute at 
Baltimore. Mr. Winslow assumed his new 
duties on September 15. His address is 
School Administration Building, Madison 
and Lafayette Avenues, Baltimore. 


Two notable special exhibitions were held 
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at Bar Harbor, Maine, during the past sum- 
mer, one of oil paintings by Dwight Blaney 
and the other of water-colors by Frank A. 
Brown. 

An exhibition of stone implements made 
by the Indians and found on the Island of 
Mt. Dessert was held in the Library Building 
the latter part of August and created much 
interest in the proposed Museum to be es- 
tablished in connection with the Lafayette 
National Park. This Indian Exhibition was 
assembled through the initiative and under 
the auspices of Dr. Robert Abbe, the dis- 
tinguished New York surgeon, who has a 
summer home at Bar Harbor and is some- 
thing of an artist himself, sketching in water- 
color and modelling with rare sensitiveness 
of touch and accuracy relief maps of the 
island and adjacent mainland, which after 
completion he has colored most appropriately 
and richly. 

At the annual meeting of the Western 
Association of Art Museum Directors Mr. 
Wiliam A. Bryan of the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum was elected president, and Mr. H. M. 
Kurtzworth, former director of the Kansas 
City Art Institute, vice-president, with Mr. 
Samuel J. Hume, director of the Greek Thea- 
tre at the University of California, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


The School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
will open a new department, that of Dra- 
matic Arts, beginning with the winter term. 
Mr. Thomas Wood Stevens, who will head 
the department, is the author and producer 
of various pageants; from 1903-1912 he was 
Head of Illustration and Mural Painting 
Departments in this school; since 1913 he 
has been Head of the Department of Drama 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Two hundred thousand school children 
contributed to the fund of $75,000 for the 
full length portrait of George Washington by 
Gilbert Stuart which was acquired the last 
of May by the Art Institute of Chicago. 
The purchase was made through the efforts 
of a committee of seventy-five appointed by 
the Mayor and headed by Mr. Paul Schulze. 
The Herald and Examiner, the Chicago 
Tribune, the Chicago Daily News and the 
Chicago Evening Post all lent active aid, 
giving wide publicity to the movement. 


The National 


Association of Women 
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Painters and Sculptors assembled last sum- 
mer through its Interstate Jury a group of 
paintings, bronzes and miniatures which 
was shown during August in Buenos Aires, 
under the patronage of the Honorable John 
W. Riddle, the United States Ambassador, 
and in September at the Galeria Jorge in 
Rio de Janeiro, where it was set forth under 
the patronage of Ambassador Edwin V. 
Morgan. This is the first time that a group 
of the work of the women artists of the 
United States has been shown in South 
America. 


Mr. H. M. Kurtzworth, for three years 
Director of the Kansas City Art Institute, 
has resigned, and Mr. R. A. Holland, former 
Director of the City Art Museum, St. Louis, 
has been appointed to succeed him. Before 
going to Kansas City Mr. Kurtzworth was 
Assistant Director of the Chicago Academy 
ot Fine Arts, before which he organized the 
art school at Grand Rapids. He was also 
Director of the Michigan Art Institute in 
Detroit, and is a vice-president of the 
Western Art Museum Association. 


Paul W. Bartlett, the distinguished Amer- 
ican sculptor, has been made a commander 
of the Legion of Honor in recognition of his 
services in the international development of 
art. He has lately completed a statue of 
Blackstone which was unveiled in the great 
Hall of the Royal Law Courts, London, at 
the time of the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Bar Association. 


Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been commissioned to 
model a symbolic figure commemorating the 
heroism of the Scotch soldiers in the World 
War, which will be presented to Scotland by 
Americans of Scotch descent. The statue 
will be erected on a prominent site in Edin- 
burgh. Dr. McKenzie is, it will be remem- 
bered, the sculptor of two notable war me- 
morials, “Blighty” and ‘Guy Drummond,” 
as well as other notable works in sculpture. 


Sales at the Venice International Exhibi- 
tion amounted to over 1,200,000 lire during 
the first two months the exhibition was 
opened. Among the buyers were the King 
of Italy, the Modern Galleries of Rome, 
Florence, Venice and Udine, and several 
private collectors, as well as a number of 
the leading banks, industrial and commercial 
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companies who are perennially among the 
most generous art patrons of the exhibition. 


The Art Association of Provincetown held 
its annual exhibition in its gallery July 14 
to August 11. It comprised 90 oils, 20 
water-colors, 21 etchings and but three works 
in sculpture. The first prize was awarded 
to Randolph La Salle Coats for a landscape, 
“Wee Mite Moggish,” and the second prize 
to Robert E. Ball for “Pont Neuf.” The 
place of honor was given to Charles W. Haw- 
thorne’s painting, “Fisherman.” 


The Luxembourg Museum has purchased 
fifteen pen drawings by Thornton Oakley, 
made for and issued as illustrations in Mrs. 
Oakley’s charming book, ‘The Hilltowns of 
the Pyrenees.” This is one of the highest 
honors that can come to any artist, and it is 
one which Mr. Oakley through the distine- 
tion of his work richly merited. 


The Akron Art Institute has lately secured, 
as a director for their new Museum and 
School of Art, Wilbur D. Peat, who was a 
graduate of the Cleveland School of Art and 
recently returned from a study tour in 
Europe. 

A collection of water-colors from the 
Fourth International Water-Color Exhibi- 
tion at the Art Institute of Chicago was 
shown at the Akron Art Institute during 
the latter half of July and the greater part 
of August. 


The Long Beach Art Association has 
announced the winning picture in the voting 
contest to determine the best painting in 
the Association’s first Exhibition to be 
“The Desert Sunset” by Mr. Henry Rich- 
ter. Mr. Richter is teacher of Art at the 
Polytechnic High School and vice-president 
of the Association. The picture will be 
presented to the city to start a municipal 
collection. The club has been active all 
summer, and the president, Louis Flecken- 
stein, has many plans to hold the interest of 
the members, of which there are 167. A 
garden party is being planned by Mrs. 
Josephine Hyde and Mrs. Louis Flecken- 
stein. Mrs. Florence Broxholme is arrang- 
ing an Art and Industrial Pageant, showing 
the future of Long Beach. Mr. Arthur 
Milleur will have an exhibition of etchings 
during the month of October, and he will 
give a talk to the club on December 11. 
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Art Instirute or Curicaco. Thirty-sixth Annual Exhibition 


of American Painting and Sculpture............... 


Wasuincton WatTerR-Cotor Cuus. Annual Exhibition. Cor- 


corany Gallery 7OLeAT beware erate eee ee weer 


Natrona AcApEMy or Desren. Fine Arts Galleries, New 


Yorks Winter Exhibitions aero ieee eee 


Exhibits received October 30 and 31, 1924. 


PENNSYLVANIA Socrety oF Minrarure Parntrrers. Pennsyl- 


vania Academy of the Fine Arts. Twenty-third 


Oct. 30—Dec. 14, 1924 


... November 8-30, 1924 


.. Nov. 15—Dec. 7, 1924 


PM aniUbe el Oo dab aituteltuere wins Weds Bea teen coo Os. eS hele Nov. 9—Dee. 14, 1924 


Exhibits received to October 27, 1924. 


PurmapEtpurA WatTrEr-Coitor Cius. Pennsylvania Academy of 


the Fine Arts. Twenty-second Annual Exhibition. ..Nov. 9—Dec. 14, 1924 


Exhibits received to October 21, 1924. 


Water-Contor Societies. Combined Exhibition of the New 
York Water-Color Club and the American Water- 


Color Society. Fine Arts Galleries, New York.... 


‘xhibits received December 26, 1924. 


Arv Institute or Cuicaco. Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition 


by Antists of Chicago and: Viemity....7.)> 555...) 


NatvionaL AssoctaTION OF WoMEN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 


Hiner Arts:GalleriessNew a) Olen eee ee 


Nationa AcapemMy or Design. One Hundredth Annual 


UDO TEL OMG, Ae epic eae ec creek Se 


exhibits received March 16 and 17, 1925. 


Art [nstrrutr or Cuicaco. Fifth International Exhibition of 


Water: Colorssvews723) oe tee eee 


....danuary 2-15, 1925 


ony ee February—1925 


Feb. 25—Mar. 14, 1925 


Re ae March—1925 


....Marech—April, 1925 


FRAGMENT 


BY 


FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 


STUDY IN OIL FOR MURAL PAINTING 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


